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SCRIBNER’S NEW BOOKS 





THE HOUSE OF MIRTH 


By EDITH WHARTON > 


“The title is a stroke of genius in irony, and gives the key to a novel of absorbing interest as relentless as life 
itself in its judgment but deeply and beautifully humanized at the end.”— Hamilton W. Mabie. 


Illustrated. $1.50 





ANIMAL HEROES 
by 
ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


These latest stories of Mr. Seton’s deal with the lives of 

domestic as well as wild animals, and are less tragic and 

even more interesting than his earlier stories. 
Illustrated by the Author. $2.00. 





A LITTLE PRINCESS 
b 
FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 


“The whole story of Sara Crewe, nicer than it was at 

first and nicer than the play, because there’s more of 

it, with a dozen beautiful pictures.” — The Outlook. 
Illustrated in color. $2.00. 





THE VOYAGE OF THE DISCOVERY 


By Captain ROBERT F. SCOTT, R. N. 


“Captain Scott has done a splendid piece of work ; not the least part of it is the production of the ablest and most 
interesting record of travel to which the present century has yet given birth.” — London Spectator. 


Illustrated. 2 vols. $10.00 net 





STEVENSON’S A CHILD’S 
GARDEN OF VERSES 


With drawings in color and pen and ink 
by 
JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH 


“It would be difficult to imagine a piece of holiday 
book-making which might be more complete and per- 
fect.” — The Outlook. 

$2.50. 





JUNGLE TRAILS AND 
JUNGLE PEOPLE 


by 
CASPAR WHITNEY 


“With just enough hunting, just enough travel, and 
just enough stories of strange and faraway peoples. 
Mr. Whitney has made one of the most interesting of 
books.” — New York Mail. 

Illustrated. $3.00 net, postage 21 cents. 











Two New Books by HENRY VAN DYKE 
ESSAYS IN APPLICATION THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS 


“The grace of his style equals the beauty and strength This little book contains Dr. Van Dyke’s most loving 


$1.50 net, postage 13 cents. 


75 cents net, postage 4 cents. 
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THE NEW BOOK BY 


THEODORE 


ROOSEVELT 


OUTDOOR PASTIMES OF 
AN AMERICAN HUNTER 


With remarkable illustrations. 


$3.00 net; postage 21 cents 


The graphic account of the author’s recent hunting trips. 
“Whatever animal he hunted he studied, and there is as much fresh first-hand <a as 


adventure in the volume.”— New York Tribune. 





MRS. BROOKFIELD 
AND HER CIRCLE 


By CHARLES and FRANCES BROOKFIELD 
“The best of the recent books of reminiscence 
is that which agreeably centres around Mrs. 
Brookfield.”— I. N. Forp, in New York Tribune. 
Illustrated. 2 vols. $7.00 net 


THE CITY: The 


By FREDERIC C. HOWE 


THE LIFE OF JAMES 
ANTHONY FROUDE 
By HERBERT PAUL 


An able and illuminating biography, containing 
much new material. 


Illustrated. $4.00 net 


Hope of Democracy 


$1.50 net; postage 13 cents 


A constructive study of modern municipal problems by an experienced legislator and 
thorough student. 





THE 


PRINCESS PRISCILLA’S 
FORTNIGHT 


By the Author of “‘ELIZABETH AND HER 
GERMAN GARDEN’”’ 
The delightful story of a runaway German 
Princess and her adventures in England. 
$1.50 


VISIONARIES 
By JAMES HUNEKER 


“Readable and exciting, and with much more 
merit than most short stories.”—-N. Y. Sun. 
$1.50 


McALLISTER AND HIS 
DOUBLE 


By ARTHUR TRAIN 

“He writes with humor and spice.” 
— Philadelphia Press. 

Illustrated. $1.50 


. THE 
DEEP SEA’S TOLL 


By JAMES B. CONNOLLY 
“No teller of sea tales can put the passion of 
the sea more forcefully than Mr. Connolly.” 
— Brooklyn Eagle. 
$1.50 


KIPPS 
By H. G. WELLS 
“His career @s portrayed with extraordinary 
vigor, truth, and humor.”— Boston Transcript. 
$1.50 


CAPTAINS ALL 
By W. W. JACOBS 


Stories full of the dry humor and whimsical fancy 
that has made him famous. 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 


$1.50 
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CROWELL’S 


NEW BOOKS 











AUTO FUN 


Some of the cleverest and most laughable drawings from 
* Life” are here collected. An original book sure to 
please all “motor” devotees and their friends. Hand- 
somely printed and bound in novel style. 


Oblong 8vo, cloth, $1.00 net. Postage, 10 cents. 


THE DIARY OF A BRIDE 


The title accurately describes the book. It tells of the 
first year of a real wedded life, but not in a spirit of 
honeymoon sentimentality. Instead there* are wit, 
humor, feminine reflections and experiences of home- 
making. Beautifully printed. 

12mo, cloth, $1.00 net. Postage, ro cents. 








VITAL QUESTIONS 
By HENRY DWIGHT CHAPIN 
The vital questions of life as they affect the individual, 
the family, and society, are discussed by a physician of 
wide experience. The book is healthful and stimulating, 
with a wide range of interest. 
12mo, $1.00 net. Postage, 10 cents. 


LOHENGRIN 
By OLIVER HUCKEL 
Wagner's music-drama is here retold in spirited English 
verse, in the same manner followed so successfully in his 
* Parsifal” last year. Printed in two colors and finely 
illustrated. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents; art leather, $1.50 net. 
Postage, 8 cents. 








BUSINESS PHILOSOPHY 
By BENJAMIN F. COBB 
A practical book which will interest both business men 
and their employees. The author treats of the most im- 
portant features of business life — buying, selling, credit, 
letter-writing, and the like. 
12mo, $1.20 net. Postage, 10 cents. 


THE LOVES OF GREAT Com POSERS 
By GUSTAV KOBBE 
Entertaining accounts of the romances of Chopin, Schu- 
mann, Mendelssohn, Liszt, and others. Many new facts 
are brought out and old errors corrected. Printed in two 
colors with 24 full-page illustrations. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, boxed, $1.50 net ; art leather, 
$2.50 net. Postage, 15 cents. 








THE LIFE THAT COUNTS 
By SAMUEL V. COLE 


A practical, clear, and earnest presentation of the virtues 
necessary to effective and satisfactory living. Printed 
from special type designs at the Merrymount Press. 


12mo, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents net. Postage, 8 cents. 


RHYMES OF LITTLE BOYS 
By BURGES JOHNSON 
These little poems of real life will appeal to all lovers of 
children and to the children themselves. Ai the titles 
are the following: ‘* Goin’ Barefoot,” ** Gettin’ Washed.” 
*Ketchin’ Rides.” Finely printed and beautifully bound 
in gingham. 
12mo, $1.00 net. Postage, 10 cents. 








THE LATIN POETS 
By NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 
An anthology of the greater Latin poets, giving sketches 
of their lives and copious examples of their work in the 
best English translation. A valuable handbook of an 


important literature. 
8vo, boxed, cloth, gilt top, $2.00. Half-calf, $3.50. 





GREATNESS IN LITERATURE 
By WILLIAM P. TRENT 
Professor Trent of Columbia is recognized as one of our 
foremost and ablest critics in letters. These informal 
literary papers will be read with interest not only by stu- 
dents but by readers generally. 





12mo, $1.20 net. Postage, 10 cents. 








THE HAPPY LIFE 

By CHARLES W. ELIOT 
A new edition of a book by the President of Harvard, 
which has aroused some discussion as to its similarity 
of theme with Pastor Wagner’s book (though originally 
published before the latter). 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents net; art leather, $1.50 net. 

Postage, 8 cents. 











SCOTT’S WAVERLEY NOVELS 


An entirely new edition, printed in large type on fine paper. 
Contains author's introductions, full glossaries, and bio- 
graphical indices. Copiously illustrated from paintings, 
photographs, and drawings. A fine reader’s edition. 


25 vols., de tuxe, $31.25 to $75.00. 

















Complete 1905 Catalogue Sent on Request 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY 


426-428 WEST BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 
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Recent Pilgrim Press Publications 


| NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
156 FIFTH AVENUE 14 BEACON STREET 175 WABASH AVENUE 
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| A NEW STORY BY WILLIAM A. KNIGHT 47Ge of), 7% Sor 


A book to warm the heart of every lover of stirrin 
St. Abigail of the Pines outdoor life on sea and shore me | which makes ite 
Pp. 175. $1.00. appeal to every man and woman who knows what 
it is to love. A tale of old New Bedford whaling 
days, based on historic fact, but touching the deeps of human life. 
Dean F. G. Peasopy of Harvard, who read it in manuscript, says: “It is the real thing. 
It moves with vivacity, lucidity, pathos. The mastery of seamanship surprises and delights me.” 








oa 


| TWO GOOD JUVENILES 
Hobby Camp A Misunderstood Hero 


By FRANK H. SWEET By MARY BARNES BEALE 
Author of “ Rufe and Ruth,” “Going into Business,” etc. Pp. 331. $1.25. 


Pp. 308. $1.00. A story of the Southern mountains, the mis- 


A story of life in a woodland camp, where all 
had an interesting “hobby,” filled not only 
with interesting incident, but with valuable 
instruction in natural history. 


understood hero being a bashful and somewhat 
morbid youth who proves his genuine heroism 
in many quiet ways which finally compel 
recognition. It teaches truth and manliness. 











NEW EDITIONS of “THE SONG OF OUR SYRIAN GUEST” 


About 75,000 copies have been sold of this charming interpretation of the “Shepherd Psalm ” 
in the light of Syrian shepherds life. The illustrated edition, printed in two colors, with 
stamping in white and gold, is 50 cents net. Plain cloth and same contents, 35 cents net. 
| Leatherette and same contents, 25 cents net. Pamphlet editions, 5 and 10 cents each. 





Sermon Briefs 
from the MSS. of HENRY WARD BEECHER 
Pp. 263. $1.00 net. 


The Bible a Missionary 


By R. F. HORTON, D.D. 
Book Pp. 192. $1.00 net. 








_ Educational Evangelism 
The Religious Discipline for Youth 
| Pp. 265. $1.25 net. 


Monday- Club Sermons 


on the Sunday School Lessons for 1906 By 
Eminent Congregational Preachers 


Pp. 380. $1.25. 








A NEW EDITION of the popular “GOOD CHEER CALENDAR” 


Three editions were sold last fall, yet many were unable to get it. We reissue it for 1906 
on heavy, tinted cardboard, with new cover design, handsomer and more durable than before. 


60 cents net. 











FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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New Publications of Special Importance 








A History of Our Own Times 
(Volumes IV. and V.) 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY 
In these new volumes (IV. and V.) the author brings his admirable history to completion from the 
Diamond Jubilee of the reign of Queen Victoria to the accession of Edward VII. Among the events 
covered are the trouble in Corea; the Peace Conference of 1899, at The Hague; the growth of 
English complications with Far East problems ; the Boer War ; the Irish Nationalist agitation ; labor 
questions : the position of women in civic affairs ; modern educational and philanthropic movements. 
Vols. IV. and V. (uniform with Vols. I-III.) Illustrated. $1.40 net, each. 





The German Struggle for Liberty 
(Volume IV.) 
By POULTNEY BIGELOW 
This volume is the fourth and last of a series which has 


been well received and is now complete from the battle of 
Jena, in 1806, to the re-birth of the national spirit in 1848. 


Vol. IV. (uniform with Vols. I-III.) Illustrated. 
Price, $2.25 net. 


American Diplomacy 
Its Spirit and Achievements 


By JOHN BASSETT MOORE, LL.D, 
It places many facts before the public for the first time, 
and shows how the American policy of carrying on inter- 
national dealings, squarely and above board, has caused 
American diplomacy to be ackno wledged as one of the 
great formative forces in modern history. 
Illustrated. Price, $2.00 net. 








London Films 
A NEW VOLUME OF ENGLISH IMPRESSIONS 
By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 
“He tells of London life and character, its contrasts with things American, with so much spirit, 
+ humor, grace, and joyousness that next to making the trip yourself is to read his experiences.” 
—Cleveland Leader. 


“The repeated contrasts between New York and London should make the volume of special interest 
to New Yorkers. Everyone will find in it many a welcome, fresh point of view and most delight- 
ful reading.”—New York Globe. 
“As delightful a piece of descriptive work as he has ever done.”—New York Sun. 

Illustrated. Price, $2.25 net. 





Hernando Cortés 
By FREDERICK A. OBER 


The Principles of Money and Banking 
By CHARLES A. CONANT 
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A systematic treatise on money and banking. The scope 
of the book carries the reader from the beginnings of 
exchange, when cattle and bits of metal passed by tale 
or weight, down through the aha of coinage to the 


This volume forms the first of a new series devoted to 
American heroes and discoverers. The exploits of 
Cortés, the conquerer of Mexico, read like romance. 
Mr. Ober is an authority on Spanish and Mexican history, 


methods of modern banking and credit. 
Two volumes, in box. Price, per set, $4.00 net. 


to which his new work is an important addition. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.00 net. 








The Reconstruction of Religious Belief 
By W. H. MALLOCK, 
}Author of “ Religion as ajCredible$Doctrine,” “ThejHeart of Life,” ete. 

An interesting and timely volume on the great subject of the contradictions between science and 
religion. The author takes a new point of view. He accepts’ all the new teachings of science, and 
then, adopting the scientific method, goes on to show how religion may still justify itself and solve 
the apparent contradictions that beset an ultimate solution. Mr. Mallock is a prominent English 
writer on economic and philosophic subjects. Price, $1.75 net. 











HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK CITY 
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HERETICS. By Gicsert K. CuesTerton. 


LAURENCE HOPE’S LAST POEMS. 
OF THE DESERT.” 


THE POEMS OF WILLIAM WATSON. 
Author's Collection of his Poems to Date. 


THE SPIRIT OF ROME. By Vernon Ler. 


KOVSKY. 


«Always entertaining.""— New York Evening Sun. 


THE POEMS OF JOHN HENRY NEWMAN (Afterwards Cardinal). 
Including Early Poems now first collected. The Sacred Treasury, editea by Freperic CHAPMAN. 
16mo, (6 x 3%), cloth, 75 cents met, leather $1.00 met, per vol., postage 5 cents. 


Uniform with «The Enchanted Woods,’ and “ Hortus Vitz."’ 


LIFE OF PETER ILICH TCHAIKOVSKY, 1840-1853. 
Translated from the Russian, with introduction and notes, by Rosa Newmarch. 


GREAT JAPAN: A STUDY OF NATIONAL EFFICIENCY. By Atrrep Sreap. 
With an introduction by the EARL OF ROSEBERY. 


8vo, $2.50 met. Postage, 18 cents. 


The Heresies of Kiptinc, Bernarp SuHaw, etc. 
‘Always original.**— Chicago Tribune. 


12mo. $1.50 met. Postage, 12 cents. 


Posthumous collection of New Poems by the author of “* INDIA’S LOVE LYRICS,” and * STARS 


12mo, $1.50 met. Postage, 10 cents. 


Edited by J. A. SpenDeER. 
Many New Readings. 2 vols. 


12mo0, $2.50 met. Postage, 20 cents. 


With Portrait. 


12mo, $1.50 net, postage 10 cents. 
By his brother, Mopeste Tcual- 


Illustrated, 8vo, $5.00 met. Postage, 20 cents. 





SEND FOR OUR 
CHRISTMAS LIST 





JOHN LANE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
THE BODLEY HEAD, 67 FIFTH AVENUE 








Historic Highways of America 


By ARCHER BUTLER HULBERT 
A series of monographs on the History of America as portrayed in the 
Social 


evolution of its highways of War, Commerce, and 
Comprising the following volumes : 
Paths of the Mound-Building Indians and Great 
Game Animals. 
Indian Thoroughfares. 
Washington’s Road: The First Chapter of the 
Old French War. 

Braddock’s Road. 

The Old Glade (Forbes’s) Road. 

Boone’s Wilderness Road. 

Portage Paths: The Keys of the Continent. 

Military Roads of the Mississippi Basin. 

Waterways of Westward Expansion. 

The Cumberland Road. 

Pioneer Roads of America (two volumes). 

The Great American Canals (two volumes). 

The Future of Road-Making in America. 

Index. 
In sixteen volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, uncut, gilt tops. A limited 
edition only printed direct from type and the type distributed. 
Each volume handsomely printed in large type on Dickinson's hand- 
sade paper, and illustrates with mage, praton ond feastmiles. 

Price for the set, $39.00. 

“As in prior volumes, the general effect is that of a most 
entertaining series. The charm of the style is evident.” 
— American Historical Review. 

- an invaluable contribution 


Expansion. 


“ His style is graphic and eiiective . 





THE ARTHUR H. CLARK COMPANY 
Publishers, Cleveland, Ohio 














The Classics and 
Modern Training 


A series of addresses suggestive of the value of 
classical studies of education . 
By SIDNEY G. ASHMORE, L.H.D. 
Professor of Latin in Union University. 
12mo. Net, $1.25. (By mail, $1.35.) 
cae who 4. utility, Leagerear ed and 


“Has the distinct merit of shunning loose talk and 
la: stress upon more sensible arguments than are 

y employed in the debate between classics and 
science.” — The Nation. 


SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
27 & 29 WEST 23D STREET :: NEW YORK 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS | 


NEW BOOKS 





General Sociology 


knowledge. Tho bochs fo an capedition of the Gcteldgentat of coda” 
Ratzenhofer, and a plea for the i _rnata ei neste 


8vo, cloth; net $4.00, postpaid $4.23 


A Decade of Civic Development 


CHARLES ZUEBLIN 


The author gives a concise and spirited account of certain definite measures — political, economic, 

social, and artistic—for the betterment of American cities. Professor Zueblin was formerly 
resident of the American League for Civic Improvement. He is the author of “ American 
unicipal Progress” and other volumes. 200 pp.; 12mo, cloth; net $1.25, postpaid $1.39. 


Primary Facts in Religious Thought 


ALFRED W. WISHART 


Sever short essays intended to state, in a simple and prectical manner, the essential principles of 
religion, and to clear them from the confusion arising from theoretical changes and historical 
criticism. 125 pp.; 12mo, cloth; net 75 cts., postpaid 82 cts. 


Egoism: A Study in the Social Premises of Religion 


In this essay the author first sets forth the proposition that “ egoism is the only ‘ force’ p 

the social machine.” This thesis he then proceeds to demonstrate by evidence drawn from bil 
history. Lastly he shows its practical bearing on the present social problem. 137 pp.; 16mo, 
cloth ; net, 75 cts., postpaid 85 cts. 


Methods in Plant Histology 


LOUIS 
WALLIS 


CHARLES J. CHAMBERLAIN 


An indispensable book for students of Botany. The volume contains directions for collecting and 


Ptnished plant material for microscopic in 
paid $2.39. 


vestigation. 
on this subject. Second edition, illustrated. 272 pp.; 8vo, 


ion. It is the first complete manual to be 
cloth; net $2.25, post- 


RECENT BOOKS OF IMPORTANCE 





Christian Belief Interpreted by Chris- 
tian Experience CHARLES CUTHBERT 


Japan, in connection with the lectureship founded by Mrs. 
Caroline E. Haskell. 
In these days, when the momentous events in the Far East have 


below the surface for an explanation of the message from the 
mysterious East for which all are waiting. 
300 pp. ; 8vo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.66. 


Prophetic Element in the Old 


Testament WILLIAM R. HARPER 
A scholarly handbook for advanced students. This volume is 
the latest in the series of Constructive Bible Studies. 
150 pp. ; 8vo, cloth ; postpaid, $1.00. 





Russia and Its Crisis Paut mILYouKOv 


within a fortnight of it his Government has 
Milyoukov for his activity in promoting agitation for reform in 
the empire.” 

602 pp. ; 8vo, cloth, net $3.00, postpaid $3.20. 


Place of Industries in Elementary 


Education KATHARINE E. DOPP 
“The book deals with the basic principles of manual training, 
and is a distinct contribution to the practical pedagogy of to-day.” 
Third edition. Revised. Illustrated. 
278 pp., cloth ; net, $1.00, postpaid $1.11. 


A Bulletin of New Books, which contains detailed announcements for the year will be mailed free upon request. 
ADDRESS DEPT. 20 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO or NEW YORK 
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New Macmillan Publications 


PUBLISHED VERY RECENTLY 
Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s The Forest Lovers Limited Edition. 


The first volume of the new Edition de Luce in ten volumes, sold in sets only. 8+384 pages, 8vo, bound in dark olive green 
cloth, richly gilt back. “ Richard Yea and Nay,” ready October 25. “ Little Novels of Italy” in November. Hach 83.00 net. 


Professor C.H. Moore’s Character of Renaissance Architecture 
By the Author of “‘ Development and Character of Gothic Architecture.”” With 12 Plates in Photogravure and 139 illustrations 
in the text. 20+-270 pages, 8vo, iliustrated freely, 83.00 net. 


Prof. F.G.Peabody’s Jesus Christ and the Christian Character 


A companion to “ Jesus Christ and the Social Question,”’ by the same author. Cloth, 12me. 


Mrs. Saint Maur’s A Self-Supporting Home 


An interesting narrative, fully illustrated from photographs. Cloth, 81.75 net (postage 13 cents.) 


Mr. E. V. Lucas’s A Wanderer in Holland 


By the Author of “ Highways and Byways in Sussex.” With 20 illustrations in Color by HERBERT MARSHALL and 34 
illustrations after “‘ Dutch Old Masters.” 10+-309 pages, 12me, illustrated, $1.75 net. 


Mr. John Rae’s The Sociological Theory of Capital 


Being a Complete Reprint of the New Principles of Political Economy. Edited, with Biographical Sketch and Notes, by 
CHARLES WHITNEY MIXTER, Ph.D., Professor of Political Economy in the University of Vermont. 
52+-486 pages, 8vo, cloth, 84.00 net. 


Mr. W.S.Harwood’s New Creations in Plant Life wits 50 Iuustrations. 
An Authoritative Account of the Life and Work of Luther Burbank. 14+-368 pages, 12mo, $1.75 net (postage 13 cents). 


Mr. Edmund Gosse’s Sir Thomas Browne 
Anew volume in the “ English Men of Letters" Series, by one of the authors of “‘ English Literature: an Illustrated Record.” 
5+214 pages, 12mo, cloth, 75 cents net. 


Mr. Henry S. Haines’s Restrictive Railway Legislation 
By the Author of “ American Railway Management,” formerly Vice-President and General Manager of the “ Plant System.”’ 
355 pages, crown 8vo, oloth, $1.25 net (postage 13 cents.) 


Prof. Fleming’s Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama 
By W. L. FLEMING, Ph.D., Prof. of History in West Virginia University. Columbia University Press. Cloth, 8v0, 85.00 net. 


Mrs. Florence Kelley’s Some Ethical Gains Through Legislation 
By the General Secretary of the National Consumers’ League, formerly Chief Inspector of Factories for the State of Ilinois. 
Citizen's Library. Cloth, leather back, $1.25 net (postage 13 cents). 


Mr. Arthur Upson The City (a Poem-Drama), and Other Poems 


“ Other Poems" include “ Octaves in an Oxford Garden” and “Sonnets.” Cloth, 16mo, gilt top, 81.00 net (postage 7 cents). 


Miss Sara King Wiley’s Alcestis and Other Poems 


By the Author of * Poems Lyrical and Dramatic: Cromwell, A Play.” Cloth, 16mo, 75 cents net. 
Mr. Clyde Fitch’s The Climbers vss, 16mo, gist sop, cach 75 conte net (postage 7 cents). 
NEW NOVELS 
Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s Fair Margaret a Portrait, 

By the author of “Saracinesca,” “‘ Heart of Rome,” etc. lustrated, cloth, $1.50. 
Mr. Samuel Merwin’s Mr. Emerson Hough’s 

The Road-Builders Heart’s Desire 


By one of the joint authors of “Calumet K,” “ The The story of a contented town, certain peculiar citizens, 
Short Line War,” etc. Cloth, illustrated, $1.50. and two fortunate lovers. By the author of “ The Missis- 
sippi Bubble.” Cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 

Mr. Charles Major’s Yolanda, Maid of Burgundy 


By the Author of “ Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall.” Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


nan a wim 46e6 3 & 
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BRIEFER MENTION 





THE LITERARY MART. 


The leading feature of ‘The Atlantic Month- 
ly’ for November is an article upon ‘The Com- 
mercialization of Literature, by the veteran 
publisher, Mr. Henry Holt. It is, in form, an 
examination, with much discursive commen 
of the ideas set forth in the little book call 
‘A Publisher’s Confession,’ issued anonymously 
a few months ago. That book, it will be re- 
membered, was a series of heart-to-heart talks 
with authors, in which much was said of the 
recent deterioration of the ancient and honor- 
able profession of publishing into the mere 
business of book-manufacture ;. these statements 
being coupled. with a protest against the ten- 
dency to deal with the products of author- 
ship upon exclusively commercial principles. 
It was a book. which combined a certain ele- 
ment of sound thinking with perhaps an equal 
element of unconscious humor. Of the former 
element, we had something to say when we dis- 
cussed the book early last summer. Of the lat- 
ter, we may content ourselves with remarking 
that it rested chiefly upon the fact that the 
spirit of commercialism was implicit in the 
very arguments which were aimed against. it. 
This fact was discovered by Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
and exposed with something more than his 
usual degree of humorous exaggeration, in a re- 
view which designated the writer of the ‘Con- 
fession’ as a ‘high-minded shark.’ Mr. Holt, 
also, we should say, has examined the book with 
the same sort of insight, but. he speaks of it in 
suaver accents, and suppresses the satirical note 
in his comments... It is not, however, because 
of its reflective relation to.the small volume in 
question that we are now about to speak of Mr. 
Holt’s article, but because anything that Mr. 
Holt has to say about the relation of publishers: 
to authors and the reading public must be im 
the highest degree authoritative; must have, 
indeed, far more weight than anything said im 
the book which he takes for his text. That book 
embodies the ideas of the ‘enterprising’ houses 
of recent origin; our magazine essayist repre- 
sents the old-time tradition of dignified Amer- 
ican publishing. When, for example, at the 
conclusion of his discussion, he writes as fol- 
lows, we are bound to realize that a very seri- 
ous issue is offered by present-day conditions: 


‘ The literature of our mother tongue has been 
commercialized to an extent not dreamed of in any 
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time of which I have knowledge; and—let him 
who will say post hoc propter hoc— within our 
generation our literature has fallen to a lower 
estate than it knew for generations before.’ 


Something better than the cry of ‘pessimist’ 
must be used to meet so grave a charge as this 
from so respectable a source. Others may seek 
to meet the charge (or to refute the calumny) 
if they will; we are not moved to join in the 
attempt, because we believe that Mr. Holt is 
substantially justified in his contention. We 
think, moreover, that he has indicated with 
considerable precision the specific sort of com- 
mercialization which has brought about these 
deplorable consequences. Complete analysis of 
so complex a problem is hardly to be expected 
in a single paper of magazine dimensions, but 
our author cannot be far from right when he 
singles out for chief emphasis the malign in- 
fluence of the ‘literary agent’ and the resort of 
the publishing trade (for this occasion ‘trade’ 
seems to be the right word) to reckless extrava- 
gance in advertising. 

Taking first the question of the literary 
agent, it is urged that he has so undermined 
the old confidential relation between publisher 
and author as to create suspicion where trust 
formerly existed, and to work mischief with 
both of the parties between whom he has in- 
terposed his services. The old system of mu- 
tual obligation has given way to a system in 
which authors are persuaded to make ill-ad- 
vised demands of their publishers, threatening 
to turn elsewhere if the demands are not ac- 
ceded to, and publishers no longer dare to 
work for the future—that is, for the steady 
upbuilding of the reputations of the men whose 
books they publish. An author owes his first 
success to the services of his publisher, and 
straightway his next book, which should nat- 
urally go to the same house, is hawked about 
the market by the wily agent — intent only 
upon commissions — and sold to the highest 
bidder. The publisher, under these circum- 
stances, or anticipating these conditions, will 
naturally cease to concern himself with his au- 
thor’s future interests. As for the author, he 
will find in the long run that his gain has been 
elusive; he may have received larger lump 
sums than would otherwise have been the case, 
but his books, scattered among perhaps half a 
dozen publishers, will not support each other, 
and the income from them will tend to become 
a vanishing quantity. 

Turning now to the question of advertising, 
we find a most emphatic condemnation of the 
recent wild extravagance of publishers. ‘TI 
cannot but think,’ says Mr. Holt, ‘ that lately 
many American publishers were as crazy about 








advertising as the Dutch ever were about tulips, 
or the French about the Mississippi Bubble.’ 
When publishers resort to the methods of de- 
partment stores, and fill whole pages in the 
daily newspapers ‘with the brazen laudation of 
their wares, it is time for someone to prick the 
bubble of this particular folly; and this our 
writer has most effectively done. 

‘There is the advertising that appeals to the 
eye, and the advertising that appeals to the in- 
telligence. One shapes popular habit, independent- 
ly of deliberation; everybody has eyes, and every- 
body uses food and shoes; so this kind of ad- 
vertising may take root anywhere and it pays to 
seatter it. t the eighty million people 
food and shoes in the United States did not in- 
elude a hundred thousand who would buy a single 
book advertised last year, and probably do not 
include fifty thousand who spend as much on 
books as they do on shoes. Whatever the number, 
they are the very people least affected by the sort 
of advertising that sapenis to habit. Let them 
know sufficiently clearly what there is in the 
market that they may care for, and they will 
make up their minds whether they want it or not; 
and the more damnable iteration you bother them 
with, the more apt you will be to turn them 


away.’ 

Discrimination in advertising is of course the 
remedy for extravagance. The writer of ‘A 
Publisher’s Confession’ speaks of houses that 
spend such sums as a quarter of a million an- 
nually. It ought to be fairly clear that no such 
sum as this can be spent by a single house with- 
out wasting the greater part of it. Such ex- 
penditure is merely advertising at random, 
without practically any attempt to select the 
proper medium. The same writer speaks slight- 
ingly of advertisements inserted in ‘ those pub- 
lications that go only to the literary class,’ 
calls them ‘superfluous, and says that their 
main use is ‘to keep pleasant the relations be- 
tween the publishers and these journals.’ This 
truly amazing opinion receives scant courtesy 
from Mr. Holt, who from the vantage-ground 
of forty years’ experience has learned that the 
sort of advertising thus contemptuously dis- 
missed is the only kind that really counts. To 
him, the ‘very, few thousand persons’ who 
learn about the appearance of new books from 
the literary journals ‘are the only persons to 
whom books can be profitably advertised; and 
a book’s fate is sealed by what is said about it 
by them.’ The gist of the whole matter ap- 
pears to be found in our essayist’s dictum that 
although ‘ publishers’ advertisements seem to 
be in great part wasted as far as the large ma- 
jority of the public is concerned, they can ap- 
peal to their special public through special or- 
gans.’ This strikes us as an eminently sane 
opinion. 

As far as Mr. Holt’s argument may be 
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summed up in concise form, it is found in the 
following paragraph: 

‘ My opinion, based upon a very long experi- 
ence, is that the remarkable concurrence of the 
many exceptional conditions I have described — 
the piracy under the old non-copyright license, the 
chaos of the transition from the old license to the 
new law, the advertising mania, the mad compe- 
tition stimulated by the literary agents,— has 
produced a strange and abnormal condition in 
publishing, and that this condition is destructive 
and cannot last. It has already wrought great 
ruin, and how much more ruin it must work 
before a healthy condition can arise, and how 
that ruin can be minimized, is matter for anxious 
consideration. One class of remedies is clear, if 
the trade has character enough to apply them,— 
more subordination of the present to the future, 
more avoidance of petty games that two can play 
at, more faith in the business value of the Goldet 
Rule, more feeling for the higher possibilities of 
their ‘‘ profession,’’ and more plain, homely, com- 
monplace self-respect. The publishers probably 
have their human share of the needed virtues, but 
they have been strangely and sorely tried.’ 


What is commercialism in literature? It is 
the effort on the part of the publisher to make 
the cheap manufacture and the extensive sell- 
ing of books his foremost aim. It is the effort 
on the part of the author to write what will 
sell the best, and to accept the highest bid 
that is made for his work, irrespective of all 
other considerations. And what is profession- 
alism in literature? It is the determination 


on the part of the publisher to eschew specula- 


tion, to adhere to the old-fashioned code of eth- 
ics, to think more of the dignity and responsi- 
bility of his occupation than of its cash returns. 
It is the decision on the part of the author to 
exert his powers for the general welfare rather 
than for the largest personal gain, to write well 
rather than to write much, and to recognize 
that in his relations with the publisher he has 
obligations no less than: rights. Publishing and 
authorship alike may degenerate from profes- 
sions into trades, if sordid and short-sighted 
motives are allowed to prevail. The same con- 
siderations that apply to journalism apply also 
to book-making; the promoter of the ‘ yellow’ 
newspaper has his counterpart in what we may 
fairly call the ‘ yellow’ publisher, and the jour- 
nalist who utters for hire opinions that are not 
his own has his counterpart in the author who 
deliberately panders to a vulgar popular taste. 
‘There are some pursuits,’ says Mr. Holt, ‘in 
which it is almost as dangerous to make money 
the main end, as in the general conduct of life 
it is to make personal happiness the main end ; 
and the higher the pursuit, the greater the 
danger.’ It is one thing to earn a decent liv- 
ing by honorable means; it is quite another to 
gain a fortune by the abandonment of ideals 
and the degradation of activities to a lowered 
level of purpose. 





SIR HENRY IRVING AND HIS ART. 


In the annals of the stage, no actor ever 
aroused such discussion or elicited such widely 
divergent opinions from critical minds as Sir 
Henry Irving. Mr. William Archer said that 
English critics, ‘ obeying an inevitable tendency 
of dramatic criticism, made Irving a law unto 
himself.’ Yet at the announcement of a new 
production by him, a desire to pay a tribute of 
respect to her greatest histrionic artist inspired 
the inhabitants of London, and demonstrated 
itself with a force which old play-goers regard 
as unprecedented save in the later days of 
Macready. Professional critics celebrated the 
event by lengthened dissertations on Irving’s 
peculiarities, weaving a net of categories, of 
votive offerings, regulated by the esthetic judg- 
ments held of the most purely intellectual and 
the most picturesque of modern English-speak- 
ing actors. While one would praise him for 
emancipating the stage from a cold, artificial, 
declamatory style,— as if coldness and art were 
inseparable terms,— another would strive to 
prove that the actor was no genius, because 
what he did was the result of labor,— as though 
genius were not in itself an impulse to labor, 
and true conscientious labor were not one of 
the exponents of genius. This recalls a re- 
mark made by Irving at rehearsal: ‘So you 
have been desecrating our orisons with curious 
eyes, eh? Rehearsals are like prayers of the 
faithful; here we confess our manifold incom- 
pleteness at the altar of Art, and supplicate for 
strength to do better —to finally achieve the 
highest. This is the confessional.’ Still an- 
other critic would discuss the actor’s internal 
motives and peculiarities of temperament, as- 
sure us that the true function of the stage is to 
be a pronouncing dictionary of the language, 
and that the dialect spoken was a dialect of 
his own, an Irving patois; while another would 
give his meed of applause because the actor ex- 
hibited actualities rather than poetic crea- 
tions— as if the principle were established, 
perchance, that the individual man is to be rep- 
resented, rather than the man ideally elevated. 
On the other hand, we cannot sanction the 
critic who overlooks the duties of his voca- 
tion,— who puts up with a fault in considera- 
tion of a beauty, who passes over an imperfect 
elocution for the sake of an evident inspiration 
of genius, who apologizes for a mannerism for 
the sake of the substratum of intellect which 
it partially covers. 

The preéminent position attained by Sir 
Henry Irving, which met with hearty recogni- 
tion in America, has legitimated the verdict 
expressed by Sir Bulwer Lytton at the farewell 
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dinner given to Macready over half a century 
ago: ‘Every great actor has his manner, as 
every great writer has his style. But the orig- 
inality of an actor does not consist in his man- 
ner alone, but in his depth of thought.’ Some 
one has said that to achieve only a respectable 
success in a round of parts is to accomplish 
much; but to have maintained through them 
all a high altitude of merit, and more than 
once to have risen to the pinnacle of greatness, 
is to have established beyond question a rank 
with the foremost actors of the world. 

The artist who labors worthily in any de- 
partment of art is certain of respect, not to say 
reverence. The great actor is infinitely more 
necessary to reproduce the author’s idea of a 
play, than a good musical director is required 
for the understanding of a great musical com- 
position; you can set tunes and harmonies to 
notes, but not words and sentences to declama- 
tion. The actor is the real hypothetes of the 
prophet, the interpreter of his meaning, and 
his whole being — his body, mind, and soul — 
are required for performing that task. One of 
the gravest difficulties in writing about the 
stage, according to our venerable critic, Mr. 
William Winter, is the need that the occupa- 
tion seems to impose of universality of sapience 
and finality of judgment. ‘No man can so en- 
tirely comprehend the works of Shakspeare,— 
in all their height and depth of meaning, and 
all their variety and subtlety of suggestion,— 
and at the same time so thoroughly probe the 
natures of the actors who pass before him, as to 
be able to settle all questions as to compati- 
bility between the two.’ 

As was said of Edwin Booth, it may be said 
that some of Irving’s Shakespearian ideals 
may not have matched exactly with Shake- 
speare’s conceptions. But intellectuality, ar- 
tistic propriety, and unfaltering intensity of 
purpose cast over each interpretation a charm 
which grew into a tie of esteem, binding the 
public to the artist—a tie which gradually 
strengthened during a long series of years and 
was strongly expressed by the demeanor of an 
Irving audience. 


‘Deep the oak must sink in stubborn earth its roots 


oO 
That mapes te lift its branches to the sky.’ 

Irving was first of all an intellectual actor. 
He worked from a conception, at a time when 
others worked according to tradition. He 
practiced that art of dissecting and diagnosis 
which ‘ opens new veins and strikes new arteries 
in the most intricate shield of classicism.’ His 
tendency was to the natural rather than to the 
ideal, to the concrete rather than the abstract. 
Exception to this general statement may be 
found in his repertory, but it is near enough to 





the truth when only generalities are possible. 
The more definite features a part presented, 
the more complete was his impersonation. He 
often stated that Kean blended the Realistic 
with the Ideal in acting, and founded a school 
of which William Charles Macready was the 
foremost disciple in England. He believed 
that in acting, Nature must dominate Art, but 
at the same time Art must interpret Nature, 
and to interpret the thoughts and emotions of 
her mistress should be her first object. Those- 
thoughts, those emotions, must be ‘ interpreted 
with grace, with dignity, and with temperance ; 
and these, let us remember, Art alone can 
teach.’ 

Those actors who have greatly excelled in 
finished declamation have often failed to please- 
the critical mind, which cares more for evi- 
dence of inspiration than for training. A 
peculiarity of utterance and of gesture, which 
cannot be conveyed otherwise than by imita- 
tion, was a most important element in Irving’s. 
performance. But by the cultivation of this 
elaborate style of speech and gesture he at- 
tained an expression of certain emotions that 
no other artist ever approached. Every word 
of an entire play seemed to have been studied 
with the view of thoroughly ascertaining its 
capability; and the spectator was surprised at 
finding a striking significance elicited from an 
apparently unimportant line. The strongest 
exhibitions of passion would sometimes seem- 
ingly throw him into a rant, and the organs of 
speech would seem to crack under the violence 
of his enunciation; but the manner in which 
he would turn this peculiarity, half-mental and 
half-physical, to account in the ironical touches. 
by which he relieved the graver passages of 
tragedy, proved a striking example of how 
hatred or jealousy, blended with contempt,. 
may be told by ejaculation. Of calm, deliber- 
ate, caustic irony, he was a most consummate. 
master. 

Irving was thoroughly absorbed in his work. 
Be it Hamlet or Mathias, Lesurques or Dubose, 
Charles I. or Louis XI., we find in him that 
intellectual concentration, that innate human 
sympathy, that careful adjustment of delicate. 
shading, that exquisite finish, which betokens 
at once a sincerity of purpose, a reproductive 
and creative faculty, characteristic of the ar- 
tistic temperament. It was M. Coquelin who 
said in the Irving-Coquelin controversy some 
years ago, that the actor’s feelings must never 
be real, that the actor’s inner consciousness 
and intellectual purpose must watch over and 
direct and control the actor’s exterior machin- 
ery. The remark was looked upon by Irving 
as ‘a stultifying delusion that the votary of 
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acting is bound to worship everything dramatic 
that comes out of France.’ In personating a 
character, Irving identified himself so entirely 
with his part that his face flushed or paled 
with the varying excitement of his character ; 
the mobility of his features proved to us that a 
personality of infinite susceptibility was before 
us. Whether portraying the complex emotions 
of life or the convergent subsidence of death, 
he was, in look, voice, and attitude the vibrant 
impersonation of his theme. 

His acting was done under a peculiarly high 
intensity, so much so that his performance of 
Hamlet was unaccompanied by the vulgar pat- 
ronizing forms of applause; the possibility of 
losing a significant look or gesture was so great 
that the tragedy was respectfully heard 
throughout. This intensity was even more 
noticeable in his impersonation of Mathias in 
*The Bells,’ where the two predominant ideas 
portrayed are remorse and fear. Perfect as 
was his command over each separate element 
of expression, it was still the harmonious con- 
currence with which all were brought to bear at 
once in the rendering of every thought and 
feeling of the part that constituted the distin- 
guishing quality of his acting; a remark so true 
that one need but to have heard him read a 
single scene in a drawing-room, with none of 
the scenic aids to dramatic effect about him, 
yet supplying them all by, this concurrent mo- 
bility of feature, voice, and gesture, to be con- 
vinced that therein lay the chief secret of his 
power. 

Perhaps the most fascinating characteriza- 
tion in Irving’s repertory was his Louis XI.,— 
an analytical and many-colored portrayal of old 
age and craven ambitions. Instead of subor- 
dinating Nature to Art, he pressed all the re- 
sources of Art into the service of Nature, mod- 
elled every motive of his acting upon the reali- 
ties of life, so that in his most impetuous, most 
terrible, most pathetic portrayal of the old 
fanatic of Valois, he never overstepped the 
truth. Again, in his embodiment of Robes- 
pierre we had an example of the actor’s faculty 
for getting into his character. It was a sym- 
metrical presentation. Declamation was no 
part of it. The lines of the character were 
spoken so simply and naturally that there was 
never a moment during the play when the il- 
lusion disappeared. The whole was an authen- 
tic and convincing picture of one of the most 
appalling and destructive political-social con- 
vulsions in human history. 

The biographer of Edwin Booth pointed out 
that it is not the number of parts an actor plays 
that constitutes his strength or reveals his re- 
sources; it is the height, fineness, and diver- 
sity of mind and spirit, the depth of feeling, 








the control of action, the knowledge of human 
nature, the faculty of simulation, and the 
trained ability, combined in his treatment of — 
any one part, which, taken together, make up 
his sum. Rather than use the word versatility 
in connection with Irving, let us say he was 
comprehensive,— for so many characterizations 
created within the range of his art are equal 
one to the other. He possessed a*mind suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to portray with scholar- 
ship and taste what may be considered his 
greatest characters: Shylock, Hamlet, Mephis- 
topheles, Don Quixote, King Lear, Becket, 
Wolsey, Robespierre, Richard ITI., Louis XI., 
and Mathias in ‘ The Bells,’— a poetic, pictures- 
que, and brilliant group. 

The philosophic way in which Sir Henry 
Irving spoke of the proper dignity of the drama 
has in it a conservative and vital tone which is 
an honor to its author. 


‘In the consideration of the art of acting, it 
must never be forgotten that its ultimate aim is 
beauty. Truth itself is only an element of beauty, 
and to merely reproduce things vile and squalid is 
a debasement of Art. Life, with all its pains 
and sorrows, is a beautiful and a precious gift; 
and the actor’s art is to reproduce this beautiful 
thing, giving due emphasis to those royal virtues 
and those stormy passions which sway the destinies 
of men. Thus the lesson given by long experi- 
ence—by the certain punishment of ill-doing— 
and by the rewards that follow on bravery, fore- 
bearance, and self-sacrifice, are on the mimic stage 
conveyed to men. And thus every actor who is 
more than a mere machine, and who has an ideal 
of any kind, has a duty which lies beyond the 
seope of his eee ambition. His art must be 
something to hold in reverence if he wishes others 
to hold it in esteem. There is nothing of chance 
about his work. All, actors and audience alike, 
must bear in mind that the whole scheme of thé 
Drama is not to be regarded as a game in life 
which can be played with varying success. Its 
present intention may be to interest and amuse, 
but its deeper purpose is earnest, intense, sincere.’ 


InerAm A. PYLE. 


The little volume of ‘Love Poems of John 
Donne,’ recently issued in a limited edition by the 
Riverside Press, is of unusual interest on several 
accounts. In the first place, its outward appear- 
ance is such that no lover of fine bookm 
could fail to rejoice in its possession. Then it 
gives us in convenient form perhaps the best work 
of a poet not easily accessible to the casual pres- 
ent-day reader. Finally, the name of Charles Eliot 
Norton on the title-page, as editor, would insure 
permanent value to a much less interesting publi- 
cation than this. Professor Norton is the for- 
tunate owner of some Donne manuscripts, and he 
has utilized these so far as they go in collating 
the present text. He contributes also a short but 
illuminating introduction, and a few necessary 
notes. It is not to be supposed that Donne will 
ever be very widely read or appreciated, but this 
little book should do much to make his work bet- 
ter known among poetry lovers. The volume is a 
slender duodecimo in form, printed from Caslon 
type on antique handmade paper, and bound in 
paper-covered boards with parchment back. 
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THE FRENCH PEOPLE IN THEIR HOMEsS.* 


If the average intelligent American were 
questioned, never so leniently, as to his ideas 
of home life in France, it is pretty certain that 
his answers would be the confession of an ig- 
norance at once profound and elemental. If 
he had been put through a course in the history 
ef the French Revolution, he might dimly re- 
call some of the citations from Arthur Young’s 
Travels to be found in the foot-notes of his 
Mignet, Guizot, Thiers, or Carlyle; or if he 
had been so well-advised as to read Mr. Brown- 
ell’s brilliant essay on ‘French Traits,’ he 
might claim to have been at least introduced 
to some of the controlling tendencies in the na- 
tional character. But until he had read care- 
fully such a book as this of Miss Betham-Ed- 
wards, his ideas on the social life of that great 
and minutely ordered community would prob- 
ably be either non-existent or mostly wrong. It 
is not to the point that the Frenchman in 
France has equally fantastic conceptions, if 
any, of home life in America, until he has been 
more or less correctly informed thereon by the 
Reisebilder of such agreeable writers as Mme. 
Th. Bentzon, M. Max O’Rell, or the Abbé 
Klein. Fabula de te: this book was not writ- 
ten fon Frenchmen, nor indeed for Americans, 
the point of view and all the standards of com- 
parison being strictly British; but the need of 
it is at least as great in the United States as 
in Great Britain, and the value of it is in direct 
proportion to the depth of the ignorance which 
it is caleulated to remove. 

This volume is something more than the re- 
sult of an ‘ international episode’ or the expan- 
sion of a summer traveller’s note-book. The 
author, Miss M. Betham-Edwards, has qualified 
herself, by a residence of more than twenty 
years in various parts of France, and by shrewd 
and continuous observation, to speak with inti- 
mate knowledge of the subjects she treats. 
Some of the chapters have already appeared as 
papers in the ‘Cornhill’ and other English 
magazines; and, together with much addi- 
tional material, have finally been gathered into 
a comprehensive description of French domestic 
and social life. She evidently loves her French ; 
and her general note is one of hearty admira- 
tion for the wonderful qualities of thrift, in- 
dustry, good taste, and ingenuity, by means of 
which the French do many things just a little 
better than any other people. Against the tra- 
ditional charge of being a frivolous and vola- 
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tile race, she vigorously defends them; assert- 
ing that ‘the French nation is, on the con- 
trary, the most serious nation in the world.’ 
With this the reader will probably compare the 
following paragraphs, which occur a little 
further on (p. 261): ‘ Why, in a pre-eminent- 
ly intellectual and fastidious people, do we 
find an undisguised, immoderate addiction to 
le gros rire, an insatiable appetite for the gro- 
tesquely laughable? . Every French- 
man has a touch of Rabelais, of Voltaire, in 
his composition. Laughter — the co- 
pious exercise of the risible faculties—is a 
constitutional, a physical need of the Gallic 
temperament.’ In explanation, Miss Betham- 
Edwards reminds us that ‘no wave of Puri- 
tanism has at any time swept over the land of 
Rabelais’ ; and she doubtless would ask us to 
discriminate between cheerfulness and frivol- 
ity,— though she herself can only close her in- 
quiry with another question: ‘How came it 
that “L/Allegro” was written by an Anglo- 
Saxon and a Puritan, and not by a Frenchman? 
The matter must remain an eternal mystery.’ 

How thoroughly the importance of the fam- 
ily as the social unit is recognized by the au- 
thor may be gathered from the fact that seven 
of the thirty-five chapters have the following 
titles: ‘The Baby,’ ‘The Girl” ‘The Boy,’ 
‘Brides and Bridegrooms,’ ‘Wives and Mothers,’ 
‘The Family Council,’ ‘The Code Civil and 
Family Life’; while the allied topics of ‘ House- 
keeping’ and ‘Domestic Service’ are given 
a luminous exposition which contains for the 
much-tried American housekeeper information, 
suggestion — and here and there a bit of con- 
solation. 

Miss Betham-Edwards is no lover of militar- 
ism, and has only condemnation for the uni- 
versal conscription, whose crushing burdens she 
so vividly depicts. But she has great hopes 
from the new laws reducing the term of service 
from three years to two, as promising financial 
economy and the rectification of grave abuses. 
As for the French officer of to-day, she defends 
him from ‘insular misconception’ in the fol- 
lowing words: ‘Is he not pictured as a light- 
hearted, inconsequent, dashing fellow, a some- 
thing of the D’Artagnan, a something of the 
Charles O’Malley about him, professional duties 
sitting lightly upon his shoulders, domestic 
cares quite shaken off? True to life were a 
directly opposite portrait,— that of an inde- 
fatigable worker, one to whom fireside joys 
and intellectual pleasures are especially dear, 
and to whom self-abnegation in the loftiest as 
well as the domestic sense becomes a second 
nature.’ 

The author has beer especially interested in 
educational questions; and she has carefully 
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studied the system of French schools as re- 
formed under the beneficent Ferry laws of 
1881-2, whose praises she is always sounding. 
How thoroughly she has gone into this matter 
may be estimated from the fact that she has 
been made an ‘ officier de l’instruction publique,’ 
as well as from the fulness and sympathy with 
which she describes the village schoolmaster 
and the lycées for boys and girls. 

Two pleasant chapters are those on ‘ My 
Friend the Curé’ and ‘ The Protestant Pastor,’ 
in which two very amiable characters fairly 
contest with each other for the reader’s favor, 
and are probably brought into closer proximity 
on the printed page than they are in real life, 
to judge from the following paragraph: ‘ Here 
I will mention that, although the Catholic and 
Protestant population live harmoniously side 
by side, intermarriages are rare, and the rival 
churches neither gain nor lose adherents to any 
appreciable extent. Between Protestant pas- 
tor and Catholic priest in any part of France 
there is no kind of intercourse whatever. They 
stand aloof from each other as French and Ger- 
mans in the annexed provinces.’ 

On these and other topics, Miss Betham-Ed- 
wards discourses with intelligent vivacity and 
good humor, lightening our darkness, gently 
removing the prejudice born of ignorance, and 
steadily building up the respect that rests on 
knowledge. Her style is easy and colloquial, 
occasionally careless: e. g., ‘the utterance of 
Voltaire’s scathing utterance’ (p. 202), and 
such arbitrary spellings as ‘ occulist,’ ‘ Chi- 
eagan, and ‘Mrs. Jellaby.’ There are also 
a few slips in the proof-reading; but the book 
is on the whole well-printed, and is beautifully 
illustrated with twenty reproductions from 
photographs and paintings by French artists. 


JostAH RENICK SMITH. 








BEGINNINGS OF THE CERAMIC ART.* 


Clay in its natural state is proverbially val- 
ueless, yet it is capable of being rendered al- 
most priceless by the application to it of scien- 
tific workmanship and artistic skill, and upon 
it depends the art called Ceramic, with its 
splendid traditions of craftsmanship, of form, 
decoration, and color. So beautiful and varied 
in character are the products of this art that 
it is invested with a peculiar charm and fas- 
cination. The plasticity of clay and its adap- 
tability to the most refined and appropriate 
forms, and its affinity for the beautiful glazes 





* History or ANcrENT PotTeRy: Greek, Etruscan, and 
Roman. By H. B. Walters, M.A., F.S.A. Based on the 
work of Samuel Birch. In two volumes. Illustrated. 
New York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





and enamels so often associated with : 
have combined to render the subject of Ceram- 
ics of more than ordinary interest to art-stu- 
dents and to art-lovers. 

The antiquity of the ceramic art invests it 
with an additional interest. Pottery is one of 
the most universal as well as one of the sim- 
plest and yet most necessary adjuncts of a 
developing civilization. The effects’of intense 
heat upon clay was doubtless one of the very 
earliest discoveries of man, and fragments of 
pottery found in cave-dwellings and in kit- 
chen-middens exhibit the earliest indications of 
the artistic instincts of the human race. Be- 
cause of its imperishable nature and intrin- 
sically small value, pottery has withstood the 
ravages of time and human greed, and so fur- 
nishes monuments (using that term in the 
quasi-technical sense current among archwolo- 
gists) by means of which pre-historic as well 
as historic times may be studied. A potsherd 
may furnish evidence as to what steps a cer- 
tain race has taken in its progress toward 
civilization, or may throw a most instructive 
light on that race’s subsequent history. The 
plastic nature of clay and its susceptibility to 
the action of fire, comprise the two elements 
which form the basis of the development of 
the potter’s art. The modelling of clay into 
the forms of the physical world gave birth to 
the plastic art, under which term sculpture 
is still known. It was by the invention of the 
potter’s wheel, ascribed in turn to all the 
great nations of antiquity, and indicated in its 
complete development on Egyptian monuments, 
that the art of the potter advanced beyond 
mere utilitarianism, and from an industrial to 
a fine art, and began its mission among the 
things which beautify life. 

As in architecture and sculpture, so in pot- 
tery, Greece excelled all the other nations of 
antiquity. Vases were of far greater impor- 
tance to the life of the Greeks than we can 
readily appreciate in these days. To them, a 
vage might serve as a receptacle for food and 
drink, for storage, or for the adornment of 
the home. It was used in the daily life of the 
living, and was buried with the‘dead. Vase- 
making and vase-painting were among the 
most conspicuous industries of Athens, where 
the potters were called Prometheans (from 
Titus Prometheus, who made man out of clay). 
The manufacture of pottery, though lucrative, 
was not held in high esteem among thé Athen- 
ians. Nevertheless, the names of some of the 
potters have come down to the present day. 
When the science of archmology arose, the 
vases of Greece, especially those that were dec- 
orated with painted scenes, were found of great 
value as furnishing monuments from which to 
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study the life, the art, and the mythology of 
the Greeks; and with the advance made by the 
scientific explorers in Athens and the mate- 
rials gathered up elsewhere, the study of Greek 
pottery has become ‘one of the most ad- 
vanced and firmly based branches of classical 
archeology.’ 

In the seventeenth century the fashion arose 
in Western Europe and Great Britain of mak- 
ing journeys to Italy and Greece and bring- 
ing back whatever . of travel might at- 
tract the attention. It was then that the pot- 
tery of classical times began to receive notice 
and collections began to be made. Interest 
therein was stimulated by the publications of 
Winckelmann about a century later; about 
which time also Sir William Hamilton, some- 
time English Ambassador to Naples, formed 
there a collection of Greek and Roman an- 
tiquities discovered in the tombs of Southern 
Italy and Etruria, brought it with him to 
England, and sold it in 1767 to the then 
newly instituted British Museum, where it 
formed the nucleus of the present magnificent 
collection in that Museum. Other collections 
were made, and with the fashion for collect- 
ing grew up a literature of the subject, con- 
sisting for the most part of catalogues, with 
more or less imperfect descriptions and illus- 
trations. 

The first adequate treatment the history of 
ancient pottery received was in the two vol- 


umes of Dr. Samuel Birch, published in 1857. 
This work grew out of a ‘ Catalogue of Greek 
and Etruscan Vases in the Britism Museum,’ 
upon which Dr. Birch had collaborated with 
another in 1851. Birch was a versatile genius, 
—an Egyptologist, Keeper of the Department 


of Oriental Antiquities in the British Museum, 
and an expert in the field of Ceramics with a 
special genius for the detection of counter- 
feits. His ‘History of Ancient Pottery’ was 
regarded as a standard work, especially after 
the revision to which it was subjected in 1873, 
when it appeared in a new edition, abridged 
in some respects, enlarged in others, and em- 
bodying the fullest knowledge of the subject 
at that time. Since Birch’s death, in 1885, 
so much new material has been gathered that 
a further revision of his work has been de- 
manded, and this has been successfully under- 
taken by Mr. Henry B. Walters, the Assistant 
Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the 
same Museum, who was prepared for the task 
by the publication of his ‘Catalogue of Greek 
and Etruscan Vases,’ and monographs on 
‘Black Figured Vases’ (1893) and ‘ Vases of 
the Latest Period’ (1896). 

The results of this revision and extension 
of Dr. Birch’s work are two sumptuous vol- 
umes of considerably more than five hundred 


each, well provided with indexes and 
ibliographies, with illustrative plates (several 
of them in color), and between two and three 
hundred text illustrations. With the excep- 
tion of the first five chapters of the first vol- 
ume (on Greek Pottery in general), which 
remain substantially as they appeared in Dr. 
Birch’s edition of 1873, the work has been 
entirely rewritten, with especial attention to 
the vast gains to the knowledge of the sub- 
ject through the completion of the excavations 
of the Acropolis at Athens in 1889, and to the 
advance made a Ss ~~ in the study of 
ttery, especially that of the primitive peri- 
a pyr of the original work as oat 
with Oriental Pottery have been omitted, and 
the pottery of the Celts and of Northern 
Europe is ignored. The subject being thus 
narrowed to the Greek, Etruscan, and Roman 
pottery, the opportunity is offered for a fuller 
treatment of the history of Greek Vase Paint- 
ing and for an epexegetic examination of the 
subjects depicted upon Greek vases, and to ac- 
cord to Etruscan and Roman pottery almost 
the same scientific treatment as that given to 
Greek vases. 

Dr. Birch was himself so modest that he 
was content to allow much of his best work 
to appear only in the volumes of others. It 
seems to be in graceful recognition of this 
that Mr. Walters describes his books on their 
title-pages as ‘Based upon the work of Sam- 
uel Birch,’— as though he were unwilling, as 
we all should be, to have Dr. Birch’s monu- 
mental work supplanted by newer volumes. 

ArtHur Howarp NOLL. 








‘THE JEWISH SPECTRE.’* 


Accepted as a semi-historical account of all 
that the Jewish race has done and left un- 
done since the beginnings of record, Mr. 
George H. Warner’s ‘Jewish Spectre’ is a 
work of interest and value. Mr. Warner is 
essentially a Collector of information. His 
work shows a truly extraordinary familiarity 
with all that has been said or written on ev- 
ery side of the question with which he deals. 
He is equally master of Bible records, Tal- 
mudic lore, higher criticism, archeological in- 
vestigation, modern journalism, philosophy, 
sociology, science. He has, besides, the grace 
of humor, often denied to those who spend 
their lives among serious books. The one 
thing he lacks is a proper sense of propor- 
tion,— the sense that gives to great books a 
central idea, a beginning and an end. Mr. 








* Tue Jewisn Spectre. By George H. Warner. 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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Warner plays with his subject, writes all 
around it, runs all along it, keeps its great 
ae - before his readers, but never 
quite succeeds in compassing it or making 
it all his own. The aaeaak even to enthu- 
siasm, which increases steadily during the 
reading of the first half of the book vanishes 
gradually as the conviction grows that Mr. 
Warner will not arrive. It is all very well 
to say that the ‘Human Being’s the Thing,’ 
but even capital letters do not make a philos- 
ophy of life or history of that postulate. It 
is very interesting, very true, and very use- 
ful, to know that Bible records are partly fic- 
tion, partly tradition, partly the history of a race 
from that race’s point of view. It is easily 
admitted that the Jews have lived too much 
in a past whose glory is as largely a mat- 
ter of the chronicler’s vision as of history ; that 
from earliest Old Testament times their laws 
have been made for themselves, as the Chosen 
People, ignoring, so far as possible, the rest 
of the world; .that with the Chosen People 
idea as a basis, they have been clannish, vain, 
proud, intolerant, loyal, conservative, idealistic. 
But after all this, it may be asked, what then? 

Mr. Warner’s book is distinctly not a tirade 
against the Jews. It will be offensive to Jew- 
ish preachers and teachers, but not more so 
than to their Christian brethren against whom 
Mr. Warner inveighs with equal zest. ‘The 
Jewish Spectre’ is based on an opposition to 
theocracy. Most of the Old Testament, he 
asserts, was written or revised by priests in 
the interest of priestly government. And there 
is much in the accredited results of higher 
criticism to affirm this judgment. The relig- 
ions which to-day unite under the name of 
Christian seem to Mr. Warner not religious 
and distinctly not Christian, but ecclesiastical. 
So far as the religion which Christ preached 
was essentially unchurched, undogmatic, a 
matter of the soul and not of ceremony, he is 
right. Mr. Warner blames the Old Testa- 
ment chroniclers, with their theocratic tenden- 
cies, for the hold which the ‘ Jewish Spectre’ 
has had on the mind of all peoples in all ages. 
He blames Paul, the Jew, for propagating the 
racial tendency to submit to religion as 
authority. To him, organized religion is the 
foundation of all opposition to progress. This 
is evidently the idea which he intends should 
be central in his book, although he never 
quite follows it to a conclusion. The only 
place where a solution is suggested is in the 
chapter on ‘Tenure of Religions,’ where Mr. 
Warner writes, in part: 

‘It is not too much to hope, perhaps not too 
much to expect, that with the progress the world 


is now making, religious dominations will cease, 
that organized religion as an effort of the human 





mind will disappear. The immense relief this 
would be to humanity can only be estimated b 
reviewing the history of the past, in which in 
countries and in every age religions have been 
the a burdens on the back of humanity. 
When ccclesiasticism passes away as a political 
power and as a superstition, it will leave the Hu- 
man Being free to organize his social institutes 
according to his ever-increasing knowledge and 
intelligence, and to reorganize them whenever it 
becomes necessary —a most essential,part of free- 
dom. 

‘The ‘‘religion of authority,’’ so fascinating to 
many minds of the present day, has one weak 
link in its chain of title. It is the impossibility 
of identifying, beyond reasonable question, the 
earthly authority with a heavenly source. The evi- 
dences of miracles, of the printed word, even of 
an irrefragable apostolic succession, are not con- 
vincing that a surrender ought to be made to such 
‘*authority’’. At the bottom of such surrender 
there is a certain loyalty to ideas, but a congenital 
disability of the imagination. For who shall tell 
us that when perishing by Protestantism, the only 
refuge is Catholicism, as though there were but 
two religious ideas. Perhaps Arbitration 
points the way out,—to have nothing but free 
courts, or free courts and newspapers, Perhaps 
Socialism is the method—socialism without the 
newspaper, for then nothing would happen. So- 
cialism shocks the sense of the politician and the 
comfortable; but we must remember that the so- 
cialistie process has built a schoolhouse on every 
hill, and thrown in the text-books; it carries our 
letters almost free, makes highways, builds bridges, 
lights the streets, brings water, creates pleasure 
parks with music on Saturdays, preserves forests, 
distributes garden seeds, regulates the weather, 
lights the shores of oceans, protects us from wild 
beasts and contagion,— and is almost the Gospel 
itself. 

‘Those of us who have read the Old Testament 
remember how Samuel resisted any changes in the 
administration. A pure theocracy was his highest 
ideal, and when called upon to anoint a king, he 
thought all was over, his vocation gone. Yet see 
what happened. After Saul there were more 
prophets than anything else in Israel,—and but 
for them Israel never would have been heard of. 
So it may turn out with our holy men. The the- 
ologian will find that Law, Government, and Eco- 
nomics are sciences, and not in the same realm 
with theology, and that a return to religion,— , 
which dwells in the mind of man, giving it its 
seriousness and its deepest charm,—is his best 

, 


The reference to Israel’s prophets and their 
relation to Israel’s historic greatness (so un- 
warranted, according to Mr. Warner) illus- 
trates one of the chief weaknesses of the book. 
If it were intended as a polemic, the author 
would be justified in stating only his side of 
the case. But it is written with every inten- 
tion of fairness, to place the Jew in his 
proper historic and social relation to the rest 
of the world. Why, then, does Mr. Warner 
give credence to the prophets alone among 
Israel’s teachers and scribes? Their superior 
eloquence is not a proof of their better judg- 
ment. If chroniclers of Old Testament times 
were inclined to slay a hundred thousand men 
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in battles in which mere material conditions 
of space precluded the presence of more than 
a tenth of that number, so Old Testament 
prophets, zealous for social, political, and 
moral reform, may be trusted to have exag- 
gerated the evil conditions of their times. In 
fact, while chroniclers have changed with the 
progress of humanity, and history is fast be- 
coming an exact science, prophets and preach- 
ers have remained the same in all ages, and 
probably will remain so to the end of time. 
Mr. Warner need only go to church or to syna- 
gogue to-day to discover how irretrievably 
wicked this world is in the eyes of these men. 
Yet somehow or other, when the sun shines it 
hardly seems so bad. 

Mr. Warner negatives too much and con- 
structs too little. He deprives the Jews of 
their heritage of religious and historic suprem- 
acy, of their superior morality, longevity, in- 
tellect, persistency,—all the attributes that 
have adorned the Spectre through the ages. 
But he gives the world nothing to build on 
in place of the accepted foundation,— nothing 
but the Human Being. And he forgets that 
the Human Being is not an unchangeable en- 
tity, but an active growing force, changing 
with the ages and only now arriving at the 
stage of development mm Bm he may be trusted 
to stand alone without the support of author- 
ity, religious, social, or governmental. Mr. 
Warner has read so much that it seems sur- 
prising that he has omitted Walter Bagehot’s 
* Physics and Politics,’ or that, having read 
it, the lessons of the moulds which man makes 
for himself and breaks as he outgrows should 
have escaped him. The conclusions suggested, 
if not reached, in ‘The Jewish Spectre’ are 
to a large extent a matter of personal judg- 
ment. There is hardly a page in the volume 
which does not suggest a point for controversy, 
and it is likely that no two readers will be 
impressed by the same features in just the 


same way. Epira J. Rion. 








STUDIES IN ADMINISTRATIVE LAW.* 


Constitutional law has been thoroughly stud- 
ied in most countries, at least in most coun- 
tries that have constitutions. In the United 
States it has been a favorite theme of debate 
since the formation of the Constitution; nor 
does the interest in it show any sign of abate- 
ment. This is altogether natural, since our 
government is preéminently one of funda- 
mental laws back of and controlling our legis- 
lative and administrative activity. On the 








* Tue PRINCIPLES OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE LAW OF THE 
Untrep States. By Frank J. Goodnow, LL.D. New York: 
@. P. Putnam’s Sons. 








other hand, the administrative side of our 
system has received comparatively little at- 
tention. The task of making a scientific analy- 
sis of it was left to a foreigner, Mr. James 
Bryce, in his ‘ American Commonwealth.’ Dr. 
Fairlie, in his ‘ National Administration,’ has 
given us an account of the manner in which 
the various departments of the central gov- 
ernment perform their allotted tasks; but in 
all this the real law of administration has 
received only incidental notice. In his ‘ Com- 
parative Administrative Law,’ published twelve 
years ago, Professor Goodnow gave an analysis 
of the administrative system, national and lo- | 
cal, of the United States, England, France, and 
Germany. The rapid growth of public interest 
in our own system was thought by Professor 
Goodnow a sufficient justification for a new 
book giving a fuller account of American 
conditions, with special emphasis upon the 
legal side; and this is now published with 
the title ‘The Principles of the Administra- 
tive Law of the United States.’ 
Administrative law is defined by Professor 
Goodnow as ‘that part of the law which fixes 
the organization and determines the compe- 
tence of the authorities that execute the law, 
and indicates to the individual remedies for 
the violation of his rights.’ It is partly con- 
stitutional, partly statutory, and partly ordi- 
nance and even common law. In the first 
part, or book, the author discusses the theory 
of the separation of powers, and shows that 
not only was there no government in existence 
at the time Montesquieu wrote in which the 
theory was carried out, but that no political 
organization has ever been established in which 
there is no overlapping in the discharge of the 
three functions. The legislature frequently 
assumes or takes part in functions which really 
belong to the executive, as in ‘special legisla- 
tion’ (which, however, some commonwealths 
forbid) and the appointment and removal of 
officers. The reason for this is to secure polit- 
ical control. The executive, on the other 
hand, participates in the legislative power, not 
only in signing or vetoing bills, but also in 
issuing ordinances to supply deficiencies in 
legislation. This, too, is in spite of the fact 
that an effort was made to incorporate the 
theory of the separation of power into the 
American public law. For example, the first 
constitution of Massachusetts expressly forbade 
one department to exercise the functions of 
another. The Federal Constitution also prac- 
tically does the same thing in naming each 
power and providing how it shall be exercised. 
But the three powers are left undefined. If 
resort be had to judicial decisions, they will 
often be found conflicting. To find the line 
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of demarcation in any commonwealth, then, 
the student must examine the decisions of its 
courts. However, two general principles may 
be deduced: (1) That an act satisfies the 
requirement of separation when completely in- 
dependent of the control of the other depart- 
ments; (2) That the principle does not apply 
to local governments. 

The principle of separation cannot, in the 
nature of things, be carried to the point of 
absolute independence. The legislature regu- 
lates the administration by law, but, the ex- 
ecutive being independent of the legislature in 
tenure, it has no control over the actual ad- 
ministration except by impeachment. The 
contrcl of the courts is somewhat greater, since 
they may declare orders, decisions, contracts, 
and ordinances null and void. Over political 
acts, however, such as making treaties, dispo- 
sition of the military forces, etc., they have no 
control. 

In discussing the Central Administration, 
Professor Goodnow brings out some differences 
between the powers of the President and those 
of a State Governor. The Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1787 debated for some time whether 
to provide a plural or a single executive, but 
finally agreed upon the latter and made it real. 
The growth of the ordinance power is one of 
the most noteworthy things in connection with 
the office of President. The Colonial Gover- 
nors did not have it, neither was it granted 
to the President by the Constitution. He may 
issue orders to his subordinates in the routine 
of administration which can be enforced only 
by the power of removal. The courts will not 
enforce them, neither will they abrogate them. 
On the other hand, many ordinances have 
been issued for the regulation of the army 
and navy, the postal service, the internal rev- 
enue, etc., and these the courts recognize as 
having the force of law. But the most im- 
portant source of the President’s power in con- 
trolling administration rests in his right of 
appointment and removal. The absolute right 
of removal was recognized by the first Con- 
gress by the casting vote of the Vice-Presi- 
dent, and has been conceded ever since with 
the exception of twenty years (1867-1887), and 
during this time the restraint was only nom- 
inal. The attempt to restrict arose out of the 
unusually strained relations between the Ex- 
ecutive and Congress in 1867. This power is 
all important, since by it the President may 
control administration in matters left by Con- 
gress to the discretion of a department officer. 
A notable use of the power was the removal 
of a Secretary of the Treasury by President 
Jackson for refusing to execute a law accord- 
ing to the President’s interpretation of it. 





A State Governor, on the other hand, is 
more of a political than administrative of- 
ficer. The executive power is in reality par- 
celled out among the various State officers 
whose tenure of office is independent of the 
Governor. Not only has he no power to direct 
these officers how to carry on the work of ad- 
ministration, but they may even issue orders 
in opposition to his will. His power of ap- 
pointment and removal in the lower offices is 
generally very limited. Professor Goodnow 
says that a Governor, like the President, is not 
subject to the process of courts while in office. 
The writer knows of one case where a Gov- 
ernor was fined for breach of the peace, but 
cannot say whether or not the fine was ever 
collected. 

The limits of this review will not permit of 
an extended notice of the entire volume. It 
must suffice to say that the treatment of the 
subjects of the other parts is no less thorough 
than in the ones we have discussed. The vol- 
ume is a notable contribution to the literature 
of public law, and will prove of great use, not 
only to students, but also to officials in the 
actual work of administration. 

But to the writer there appears to be a few 
omissions of importance, some of which would 
probably indicate a defect in our constitutional 
Jaw. The author points out that, while there 
are remedies against most of the positive acts 
of the administration, there is practically none 
against a refusal to act when an attempt to 
compel action by the court would bring it 
into conflict with the President. This might 
have been emphasized by the citation of cases 
in which the President ignored the decisions 
of the Supreme Court and acted upon his own 
interpretation of the law. Such was the act 
of Jefferson in withholding a commission de- 
clared by the court (Marbury vs. Madison) to 
be due the, plaintiff, and by Jackson in refus- 
ing to execute the decree of the court in the 
Cherokee Nation vs. Georgia case. The case 
of ex parte Merryman, wherein the writ of 
habeas corpus was disregarded by order of the 
President, is referred to, but not for this 
specific purpose. Governors are not so far 
exempt as the President, yet no provision has 
ever been devised to compel them to obey a 
very clear mandate of the Constitution — that 
requiring the rendition of fugitives from jus- 
tice upon the demand of the Executive of the 
State from which they fled. They are left no 
discretion in the matter, yet refusals have 
been made for reasons insulting to the State 
making the demand. 

The author holds that military administra- 
tion is a thing apart, deserving of separate 
treatment. This is undoubtedly true of things 
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strictly military; yet a kind of civil adminis- 
tration is often inistered through the mil- 
itary, and this might reasonably have been 
given at least a brief analysis. It is supposed 
to be based on some laws other than those 
of necessity, though sometimes it is difficult 
to discover any except the whim of the ad- 
ministrator. For example, it is hard to un- 
derstand how, since the decision of the Insular 
Cases, the Secretary of the Navy im a 
tariff in Tutuila different from (and lower 
than) our own, if it is American territory; and 
if it is not American territory, why the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury admits goods from Tutu- 
ila into the United States free of duty. 


Davip Y. THOMAS. 








THE PILGRIM FATHERS IN ENGLAND AND 
HOLLAND.* 


So thorough and honest an historical work as 
the Dexters’ ‘England and Holland of the 
Pilgrims’ can afford to have its merits and 
limitations known at once. Like the story of 
the Pilgrims itself, the book needs neither em- 
bellishment nor factitious advertisement. It 
may not be a ‘seller,’ but it will not die. This 
particular kind of work, after that of the three 
Dexters, will not require to be done again for 
a century or more. In a word, we have not 
here a flight of the imagination, but the re- 
sults of solid, long-continued, painstaking re- 
search, with correction and re-correction of the 
first work and of various mistaken impressions, 
confusions, and inferences of other writers. 

In one sense, the book is a disappointment. 
It is not a broadly sketched or framed, or even 
a brightly colored, picture of the England and 
Holland of the century of the Pilgrims. It is 
not even a sober-tinted sketch or a justifiable 
composition-piece representing in vivid text 
the two lands of home and exile trodden by 
Pilgrim feet. It is rather a selection of ele- 
ments which, by documentary proof only, are 
known to have affected the Separatists’ lives 
and their church movement. It is a book made 
by bookmen. Sometimes, as we read, our 
vision is obstructed; we cannot see the forest 
on account of the trees. The grand human 
story seems lost in a mass of antiquarian de- 
tail. One longs to know more of manhood 
and womanhood, and less of theological, biblio- 
graphical, and ecclesiastical lore and discussion. 
It is all too much like undertakers’ registers. 
In vain we hope to catch gleams of imaginative 
sympathy, to feel human heart-beats. In the 

* THe ENGLAND AND HOLLAND OF THE PILGRIMS. By 


the late Henry Martyn Dexter, D.D., and his son Morton 
Dexter. Illustrated. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 








main, the narrative is as dry, as unadorned, as 
pragmatic, as a Chinese book of annals,— and 
as trustworthy. By this we mean the highest 
praise of the book as history. One may depend 
on the data, the verified references, the tabu- 
lated genealogica! lists, bound to gladden and 
ease many & toiler and inquirer. Only those 
who have spent days and months ‘ down among 
the dead men’ who are remembered in tanta- 
lizing evanishings in Dutch script and time- 
stained print, can appreciate the toil, the pa- 
tience, the consecration to truth-seeking, the 
self-denial to all temptation to add or subtract 
from ‘the written word,’ which this volume 
represents. In its purity, for the feeding of 
the lamp of historical truth, it is as ‘ oi) poured 
from vessel to vessel.’ Its form is superbly 
Greek in its austere repression. There is no 
Oriental luxuriance of fancy here. 

Nearly forty years ago, Dr. Henry Martyn 
Dexter began digging, measuring and question- 
ing at Scrooby and Austerfield. Then, crossing 
the North Sea to Holland, he ransacked ar- 
chives, tax-rolls, and libraries at Leyden and 
Amsterdam. Has anyone entered into his Ali 
Baba’s cave of bibliographical treasures in the 
library of Yale University at New Haven? 
Professor Franklin Dexter, the librarian there, 
took up the unfinished manuscript of the great 
Congregational bibliographer; and the son of 
the latter, himself an indefatigable pilgrim 
and investigator in the realms of Tudor and 
Stuart and of Willem and Mauritz, during 
seven visits over-seas, continued the good work. 
Few books have had such a history and such 
rich harvests reaped during three generations 
of scholarly and untiring quest. 

The old story is here told again with fresh- 
ness and with eloquence. One chapter pictures 
the economic, political, and intellectual ele- 
ments of the time when churches that were re- 
publics started in England. Others tell of the 
elements at hand for a picture, instead of paint- 
ing the picture, or even drawing the main out- 
lines of the Dutch Republic, in which the Sep- 
aratists held aloof from the numerous British 
folk in Leyden and Amsterdam. The other 
chapters deal with church polity, with the life 
of the leaders, as well as of the rank-and-file, 
of Robinson’s congregation, with plans for the 
plantation in America, with notices of events 
in the years following, until all trace of the 
Pilgrims was lost from Dutch records. Lists 
of names and data of the records containing 
them, with index and maps, complete this in- 
valuable reference-book. Like flowers in the 
field, many books on the Pilgrims filled with 
fantasy and fiction, while claiming historical 
accuracy, have flourished in weedy luxuriance. 
Like a mowing-machine, this record of the 
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Dexters will improve much of this wild growth 
off the face of the earth. 

Nevertheless, the very excellences and limi- 
tations of Dr. Morton Dexter’s volume justify 
all legitimate attempts to represent both Eng- 
land and Holland as more than lands of per- 
secution and exile, and the Pilgrim men and 
women as more than Congregationalists. And 
yet — beware the bigotry of the reviewer! Let 
us not be misunderstood. Nor will Dr. Dexter 
be misrepresented, if the reader of this article 
is the reader also of the author’s catholic dec- 
laration, on his final page, that the heritage of 
the Pilgrims is not for one sect, church, nation, 
or age. As broadly charitable as the burden of 
the angels’ song over Bethlehem are the fine 
sentences in which, laying down his work of 
filial piety and truth-seeking, Dr. Dexter bids 
farewell to his readers. 

WILLIAM ELLior GRIFFIs. 








RECENT FICTION.* 


The future historian will surely be sur- 
prised at the preponderance in our present- 
day fiction of the realistic novel concerned 
with such matters as business and political 
corruption, with social problems, and with the 
struggle between management and organized 
labor. To us, living in the midst of*this tur- 
moil, the use of such matters by the novel- 
writer is natural enough; for the most dram- 
atic motives of our civilization are provided by 
these sordid class-conflicts and social diseases. 
We may wish that fiction might become a gen- 
tler art; but it would be unfaithful to its 
mission were it to ignore such obvious aspects 
of contemporaneous life as the ill-gotten for- 
tune, the political power purchased by bri- 
bery, the nerve-racking demands of our com- 
mercialized society, and the crimes committed 
in the name of humanity by labor organiza- 





* THe GRAPPLE. By Grace MacGowan Cooke. Boston: 
L. C. Page & Co. 

THE MAN oF THE Hour. By Octave Thanet. In- 
dianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

THe Grants. By Mrs. Fremont Older. 
D. Appleton & Co. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE JACK 0’ LANTERN. By Myrtle 
Reed. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Tue Reckoninc. By Robert W. Chambers. New 
York: D, Appleton & Co. 

Tue ForTUNES OF THE LANDRAYS. By Vaughan Kes- 
ter. New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. 

Tue ANcrEnNT GrupGs. By Arthur Stanwood Pier. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Tue Mayor or Troy. By A. T. Quiller-Couch. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

A SERVANT OF THE PusBLic. By Anthony Hope. New 
York: The Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

Patricia: A MorHer. By ‘Iota.’ New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 

Tue Gamsier. By Katherine Cecil Thurston. 
York: Harper & Brothers. 
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tions as they exist to-day. The. immediate 
8 tion of these remarks is offered by two 
of the latest novels, both concerned with strikes 
and their attendant brutalities, and both writ- 
ten with a grip upon their subject which 
compels our attention. The fact that both are 
written by women is a matter of. incidental 
interest only; the only surprising thing about 
it is that women should be so successful in 
mastering the essentially masculine vocabulary 
necessary for the portrayal of these rough sit- 
uations. Of these two books, ‘The Grapple,’ 
by Mrs. Grace MacGowan Cooke, is the sim- 
pler in construction and the more tense in dic- 
tion. The story is told about a coal mine in 
central Illinois, and has for its hero the 
owner and manager, a man of calm 

and abundant resource, who wins his fight in 
the face of great obstacles, but vindicates the 
right of the capitalist to retain in his own 
hands the control of his own business. All 
the leading incidents in this story might easily 
be paralleled in the actual recent history of 
the Illinois mines. The seriousness of the book 
is relieved by an element of humor, which is 
perhaps better than nothing, although it is 
humor of a rather cheap sort, for which the 
writer acknowledges indebtedness to a Mr. 
Reed, giving him the title of ‘a, playing part- 
ner’ in her work. 

‘The Man of the Hour’ is the first full- 
grown novel that Miss Alice French has writ- 
ten. The scene is Fairport, which may be 
translated without much difficulty into Daven- 
port, the city of the author’s residence. Now 
one of the characteristics of this Iowa com- 
munity is a curious blending of foreign 
strains with its native population, and it is 
just this mixture of racial elements that gives 


‘piquancy to the present story, at the cost, 


naturally, of its integrity of type as a novel of 
American character. An iron manufacturer 
of large imterests, a self-made man and a 
rugged American, brings home with him from 
Europe a Russian wife, who is an aristocrat 
of social sympathies, indoctrinated by Tolstoy, 
allied with the revolutionary movement, and an 
impracticable visionary. It is a sad case of 
mismating; for there is no possibility of gen- 
uine sympathy between those two contrasted 
temperaments. From this union springs the . 
boy who is the hero of the story. The mother 
is set upon winning him to her ways of think- 
ing, and the father is helpless to counteract 
her emotional and sentimental influence, When 
in due course the wife, finding her life intol- 
erable, leaves her husband and returns to the 
congenial society of the Russian exile colony 
in Switzerland, the boy has been moulded into 
a passionate little socialist, and the father 
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eer Presently the father remarries, dies 
a few years later, and leaves his fortune to 
his widow, to be held in trust for the boy until 
he shall prove himself capable of using it wise- 
ly. A certain sum, however, is given him ab- 
solutely ; and of this he proceeds to make ducks 
and drakes by going to Chicago, and casting 
in his fortunes with a labor o ization. The 
time is now that of the Pullman strike of 
1894; and the money goes to the bolstering 
of that indefensible cause. The boy is now 
left ‘on his uppers,’ and becomes a mechanic; 
but his eyes are slowly opening, and the seamy 
side of the labor agitation is gradually dis- 
closed to him. After a while he drifts back 
to Fairport, secures employment in the very 
establishment reared by his father’s efforts, 
and presently finds himself in a position of 
responsibility, and engaged in defending the 
business against the assaults of his old-time 
associates. He adopts vigorous measures for 
the defense, imports negro strike-breakers, and 
wins a sharply-contested victory in what has 
practically come to be a civil war. These 
experiences make of him a fairly clear-sighted 
man, although they do not blunt his sympa- 
thies for the toiler; and he at last comes to 
his own as a captain of industry, convinced 
that our very civilization depends upon the 
assertion of the rights of capital, and firm 
resistance to the outrageous exactions of union- 
ism. If it had not been for a vein of in- 
grained obstinacy in his character, he would 
have made this discovery long before; as it 
is, he makes it in time to save his career from 
shipwreck. The love-interest in this narrative 
is subordinate, but there is a charming hero- 
ine, and the end of the story finds her in read- 
iness to share his regenerated life. Miss 
French has given us a book of a very genial 
and human sort, and brought to it a gift of 
shrewd and sometimes humorous observation, 
such as comes only after long practice in the 
art of fiction. The ethical outcome is just, 
although there are occasions in the course of 
the action when the ethical balance seems to 
incline a trifle too much in the direction of a 
false sentimentalism. This general remark, 
we should say, applies also to Mrs. Cooke’s 
novel, heretofore considered. The present tem- 
per of unionism in this country is so ugly 
and its methods so senseless or worse, that 
now is not the time for trifling or compro- 
mise, not even the time for over-indulgence 
in sympathies which might, under differing 
circumstances, be both legitimate and praise- 
worthy. When the cause of labor shows some 
inclination to purge itself of its brutal and 
criminal tendencies, then will be the time to 
deal with it in a spirit of gentleness and con- 





ciliation ; until then, society cannot too sternly 
set its face against its propaganda and its 
methods. 

Melodrama for the times may serve for a 
description of ‘The Giants,’ by Mrs. Fremont 
Older, a California novelist whose work is 
characterized by a combination of vigor and 
crudity. The hero’s first exploit, as here 
chronicled, consists in flagging, at the age of 
fifteen, a limited express.train. He does it 
just for the fun of the thing—to hear the 
conductor swear. His expectations are fully 
gratified. A little later, his father strikes oil 
on the ranch, and is fast acquiring a fortune, 
when the malign operations of the trust de- 
stroy his prospects, set fire to his property, 
and send him skyward in an ingeniously con- 
trived explosion. Then the boy registers a 
Hannibal oath to avenge his father’s murder. 
Going to New York, he calls upon the oil 
magnate, and calmly informs him that his 
iniquities are soon to have their reward, and 
that his youthful visitor is to be the agent of 
the retribution. Meanwhile, there is the little 
matters of college and law-school to be dis- 
posed of; and this hurries us through the next 
few years. The youth becomes a famous foot- 
ball hero, and in due course a lawyer awaiting 
clients. These fail to appear; but our hero 
goes into politics, gets a nomination for the 
office of district attorney, and conducts a re- 
form campaign on the East Side. He wins the 
great heart of the people in this Tammany 
stronghold, partly by his speeches, but more 
effectively by his ‘laying out’ of the cham- 
pion slugger who is set upon him. He wins 
the election as a matter of course. Then he 
proceeds to work up a case of bribery — 
the oil magnate, secures convincing evidence, 
and lands his victim behind the bars with neat- 
ness and dispatch. The trembling magnate 
offers half of his billion dollars and a work- 
ing partnership if the young man will let 
him escape; but to no avail. The heroic youth 
of twenty-three is incorruptible, and villain 
at last finds its match. There is a lot of ‘ yel- 
low journalism’ in the story; there are also 
two young women, the hero’s good and evil 
genius respectively. The whole narration is 
pitched in the highest key of sensationalism, 
and the figures that take part in it have but 
slight resemblance to real human beings. 

* At the Sign of the Jack o’ Lantern’ is a 
story in Miss Myrtle Reed’s most whimsical 
vein. It abounds in quips and conceits, some 
of which verge upon genuine humor, while 
others are of a sort too cheap and hackneyed 
even for the funny columns of a newspaper. 
The fundamental invention of the story is 
highly amusing. A newly-married couple have 
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been left a country home by a deceased and 
unknown uncle. They take possession in the 
first chapter, and find it a rambling structure 
of grotesque plan and an unaccountable num- 
. ber of bedrooms. In the next chapter their 
troubles begin, and the bedrooms are accounted 
for. It seems that innumerable parasites in 
the guise of relatives have been living upon 
the old man for many years, descending upon 
him every summer like a swarm of locusts. 
So they come this summer as usual, not know- 
ing of his demise, and when they learn of it 
they announce their intention of staying just 
the same. The new owners of the house are 
too poor-spirited to resist this imposition, and 
they presently find themselves hosts to as queer 
a collection of human oddities as were ever 
gathered under one roof. All are of one 
mind in thinking that the dear departed (who 
was a man of mystery) has left a surprise for 
them in the shape of concealed treasure, to be 
found by diligent search; and they spend much 
of their time poking into odd corners and 
digging up the garden. In due time the sur- 
prise comes off; but it turns out to be other 
than they had fondly thought. That diabolical 
old man had planned it to come upon them 
in a most startling way, and besides the injury 
of blighted prospects, they were forced to suf- 
fer the insult of hearing certain sober truths 
spoken about them, as it were, from his grave. 
It seems that he had long endured their intru- 
sions upon his hospitality, suffering in silence, 
but planning all the while this posthumous 
revenge, and leaving his pro to the un- 
known nephew who had been the only one of 
his relatives to leave him unmolested. The 
story ends with the hurried and indignant 
departure of the unwelcome guests. Miss Reed 
has certainly provided us in this instance with 
an original form of entertainment, and the 
story should prove popular. 

‘The Reckoning’ is the third in order of 
publication of the series of four or five ro- 
mances planned by Mr. Chambers to treat the 
American Revolution as it affected northern 
New York and the great landed families of 
that region. When we say that the new work 
is as good as ‘Cardigan,’ the first of the 
series, it is hardly necessary to say more. The 
author brings to the composition of these 
books a comprehensive acquaintance with the 
general history of the period, and a minute 
knowledge of the history and customs of the 
Iroquois Confederacy, which materials he 
turns to effective romantic account. He gives 
us historical truth, wholesome excitement, and 
no small measure of literary art all at once; 
and for so much of good it would be churlish 
not to give thanks. 

‘The Fortunes of the Landrays,’ by Mr. 





Vaughan Kester, is a novel whose interest, 
although complicated, is remarkably well sus- 
tained. It begins and ends in an Ohio town, 
and is essentially a picture of life in that 
community; but the adventures of certain of 
its characters take us at times to the far West 
with the forty-niners,—to Salt Like City in 
the early days of Brigham Young, to the clos- 
ing scenes of the Civil War, and to: the prairies 
of Kansas. The story is one of three gen- 
erations, not only of the Landrays, but of the 
other families with whose fortunes theirs are 
associated. This requires of the reader a fre- 
quent substitution of new interests for old 
ones; and the effect is rather bewildering, de- 
spite the length at which the story is. told. 
But although the period of the narrative must 
extend over upwards of thirty years, the ‘two 
principal characters remain in view all the 
time, thus giving the work a unity which oth- 
erwise it would sadly lack. We cannot say 
that Mr. Kester’s characterizations are con- 
vineing, for the people whom he describes too 
frequently go off upon tangents, and do unex- 
pectedly inconsistent things. The author tries 
hard, for example, to make plausible the sud- 
den transformation of his upright and self- 
sacrificing hero into a particularly contempti- 
ble sort of rascal; but the effort is a failure. 
Nevertheless, the novel contains a great deal 
of essential truth about life in the time and 
place chosen for treatment, and its faults of 
incoherency do not prevent it from being a 
fairly readable production. 
ile we have no objection to the employ- 
ment of the labor-and-capital theme in fiction, 
we think that the author bent upon using it 
should make his intentions fairly evident at 
the start. In the case of ‘The Ancient 
Grudge,’ by Mr. Arthur Stanwood Pier, we get 
well into the book before we discover that it 
is going tq be a labor novel. Its opening 
chapters are so innocent of any such purpose, 
and Mr. Pier’s previous novels have been con- 
cerned with matters so different, that we are 
taken fairly by surprise when we find our- 
selves in the midst of a scene chiefly occupied 
by labor agitation, walking delegates, strikers, 
riots, and all the other ieaiiion’ Tectaie of the 
present industrial unrest. It is all very vig- 
orously depicted, and the ethical treatment of 
the situation is sane enough, but the author 
does not seem to be quite in his element. In 
thus making a ‘problem novel’ out of what 
had better have remained a story of private 
interest, Mr. Pier proves rather disappointing. 
The best of his work is that. which is 
least closely related to the industrial com- 
plication upon which he depends for his cli- 
max. 
That joyous romancer, Mr. A: T. Quiller- 
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Couch, in ‘The Mayor of Troy,’ has given us 
another of his quaint and inimitable tales of 
the Cornish coast. The setting is historical, 
being that of the threatened Napoleonic inva- 
sion, whereby, indeed, hangs the substance of 
the tale. For the mayor of Troy, who is also 
major of the volunteer artillery, and a very 
important person in his bailiwick, becomes the 
victim of an extraordinary mishap midway in 
the narrative. Snatched by ruthless fate from 
the scenes of his glory, he is seized by a press- 
gang, under circumstances which preclude any 
proof of his identity, and carried off to become 
an ornament of the British navy. The ship 
which bears him is blown up off the French 
coast; he is rescued by the enemy, and lan- 

ishes ten years in a remote military prison. 
eanwhile, after the mystery of his disap- 

rance has defied solution for a sufficient 
ength of days, he is given up for dead, his 
wealth is distributed according to the terms of 
his will, and Troy does him all sorts of 
posthumous honors. When he returns — but 
we will not reveal what happens, remarking 
only that it is the unexpected. The book 
presents us with one humorous situation after 
another, crowned by an invention so extraordi- 
nary that the author may fairly be said to 
have surpassed his own best previous efforts. 

Mr. Anthony Hope’s latest heroine is an 
actress with a past. We do not learn what 
that past has been until we are midway in the 
book, and when the revelation is made it 
proves rather disappointing. It seems that she 
has a husband, a weak and dissipated person, 
whom she has left some years before out of 
sheer disgust. But the mere fact of his exist- 
ence becomes embarrassing when she allows 
herself to fall in love. The love-making, which 
is the substance of the story, is all very de- 
corous, and neither of the two persons chiefly 
concerned takes it with tragic seriousness. 
When the husband turns up, he is seen in his 
true light by the lover, who promptly hustles 
him off the scene before the wife even 
spoken to him. Since she has keyed herself up 
to the point of willingness to reassume some 
sort of relations with him his abrupt departure 
serves as a curious anticlimax. Presently the 
heroine goes to America for a professional en- 
gagement, leaving her lover disconsolate, but 
not quite sufficiently so to work very deeply 
upon our sympathies. When she returns, it 
transpires that she has divorced her dissolute 
consort and married her manager. The story 
is written in a vein of grave comedy, pleasing 
but not stirring in effect. Its half-dozen chief 
characters are delicately defined, while its dic- 
tion is an acceptable compound of natural dia- 
logue, engaging description, and agreeable so- 
cial philosophy. 





* Patricia: A Mother’ is the latest novel by 
‘Tota’ (Mrs. Caffyn). The author has made 
a notable advance in her art since the days 
of ‘A Yellow Aster,’ and has learned to invest 
a poi t situation with deep human inter- 
est. en Patricia’s husband dies, her re- 
maining family consists of a boy and a mother- 
in-law. Of the boy she has seen little, for he 
has been kept away from her most of the 
time. Of the mother-in-law she has seen, and 
continues to see, far too much. The action of 
the story moves about the struggle between 
mother and mother-in-law to get possession of 
the boy’s affections. The deceased husband 
had been a man of contemptible character, 
wearing the mask of hypocrisy so successfully 
as to appear a true pillar of society, seen in the 
true light by his wife alone, but ted by 
the world in eral, and idoli by his 
mother. His will has left the widow dependent 
upon the mother-in-law, placing the former, 
by that provision coupled with certain vile 
innuendos, in a suspicious position. The sur- 
rounding county society, which consists largely 
of cats, hounds the widew to desperation (this 
seems to be a bull, but we trust that the mean- 
ing is clear). Such is the difficult situation 
in which Patricia is placed, and from which, 
by continence of soul and persistence of pur- 
pose, she lifts herself above the reach of malice, 

ts her rightful possession of the boy’s heart, 

iscomfits the exasperating mother-in-law, si- 
lences the tongues of scandal, and (not least 
important in the reckoning) marries the right 
man. Her story makes a thoroughly interest- 
ing book. 

‘The Gambler’ has not quite the sharpness 
of interest possessed by ‘'The Masquerader,’ 
but it again shows Mrs. Thurston to be an 
accomplished artificer of fiction, capable of 
producing a well-constructed plot and an ani- 
mated narrative. The gambler of the title is 
a woman, the daughter of a dissipated and 
impecunious Irishman, who after her father’s 
death marries an amiable gentleman of some 
three times het years. This step is prompted 
by mingled sentiments of gratitude and honor, 
and the child has no idea of what it means. 
Of course there is an awakening. It comes 
when accident throws her into a pleasure-lov- 
ing set of English people in Venice, whose gay 
worldliness and easy morality fascinate the 
young wife. She is also led to discover that 
she has an innate passion for gambling, inher- 
ited from her father,— a passion that becomes 
inordinate when once aroused. This leads to 
dangerous complications, almost to crime and 
the recklessness of despair. Before the full 
development of this tendency, however, the 
husband dies as amiably as he has lived, and 
the inevitable young man appears upon the 
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scene. This is what eventually saves the hero- 
ine from herself, although only in the nick of 
time, for her indiscretions are such that she is 
on the point of drownjng herself when he in- 
tervenes. The interest of this book is rather 
theatrical than real, and we could imagine it 
turned into a highly effective play. 
WILLIAM Morton Payne. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


To a reviewer who was privileged 
pay nen ay to hear Mr. James lecture when 

he was in this country last Spring, 
there comes a special interest and delight in 
reading his two lectures in book-form, in which 
they are given the title ‘The Question of our 
Speech, and The Lesson of Balzac’ (Houghton). 
Listening to the even flow of sentences so com- 
plex and elusive, so solidly fraught with unique 
and weighty thoughts and mannerisms, one’s 
pleasure was mixed with the constant impression 
of losing almost as much as one could cull and 
remember. To read these same thoughts, chal- 
lenging and uplifting in turn, to be able to re- 
read many of them, as often seems necessary, is 
to grasp the full purport of the messages, and to 
realize the logically balanced structure and the 
fine shadings of thought and diction which char- 
acterize Mr. James’s work in criticism and in- 
terpretation. In the first essay, delivered as a 
Commencement Address at Bryn Mawr, he has 
well emphasized the overlooked needs in America 
of ‘a virtual consensus of educated people to im- 
part to our speech a coherent culture,’ to estab- 
lish ‘ a tone standard ’ like the criterion of other 
peoples, to cultivate due regard for the vowel 
and consonant sounds that are most neglected, 
and to train our ‘tonic possibilities’ so that 
sweetness and ease, not cheapness, slovenliness, 
‘and discord, may characterize our speech. The 
few examples cited are well chosen to illustrate 
the common looseness of tone even among edu- 
cated classes; one smiles with sympathy at his 
symbolic arraignment of newspaper headlines, in 
the journals with largest circulation, as ‘affect- 
ing us like the roar of some myriad-faced mon- 
ster — as the grimaces, the shouts, shrieks and 
yells, ranging over the whole gamut of ugliness, 
irrelevance, dusresiense, of a mighty maniac who 
has broken loose and who is running amuck 
through the spheres alike of sense and of sound.’ 
It would seem as if the place of honor, both in 
space and title, should be given to the second 
essay in the volume, ‘ The Lesson of Balzac,’ for 
it is a notable piece of literary criticism in its 
concentrated vigor, its elucidation of the novel- 
ist’s art, and its nicety of phrase. Recognizing 
in Balzae the master-artist of modern fiction, 
pausing only for a word now and then of effective 
comparison with George Sand, Zola, Meredith, or 
Jane Austen, the critic passes rapidly to his evi- 
dence in favor of his subject and the ‘lesson’ 
which he has accepted, the ‘opportunity for a 
certain intensity of educative practise,’ the ‘con- 





erete active energy,’ the fusion under Balzac’s 
hand of all elements of fictional picture,—charac- 
ters, motives, and action,— and, finally, the prod- 
igality of his genius and its products. With ex- 
eellent imagery he cites the difference to his own 
mind,— that of an ‘emulous fellow-worker,’— be- 


tween other novelists and Balzac: ‘These are 
but glimmering lanterns, however, you will say, | 


to hang in the great dusky and deserted avenue 
that leads up to the seated statue of Balzac; and 
you are so far right, I am bound to admit, as that 
I place them there, no doubt, in a great measure, 
just to render the darkness visible.’ Another 
passage of allegory that will long remain in 
memory, is the delicate and keen portrayal of 
the ‘atmosphere,’ the time of day or season of 
the year, suggested to Mr. James’s mind by the 
writings of the more familiar novelists of Eng- 
land and America (pp. 81-83). These essays 
will raise a divergence of opinion, as does all of 
Mr. James’s literary work; but however widely 
readers may differ from his point of view, all 
will recognize the stimulating intellectual quality. 


A good guide The satisfaction afforded by faith- 
to the study ful study and clear treatment of 
of Pictures. facts is the chief pleasure which 
awaits the reader of Mr. Charles H. Caffin’s ‘How 
to Study Pictures’ (Century Co.). The author 
possesses unusual qualifications for the work, and 
holds sound views as to the real nature and funec- 
tion of art. He traces the evolution of modern 
painting, from the Byzantine traditions which pre- 
vailed before Cimabue down to the latest possi- 
bilities introduced by the pointilliste method of 
Monet. By means of a series of comparisons of 
paintings and painters, with historical and bio- 
graphical summaries and appreciations of the 
painters’ motives and methods, he stimulates in- 
terest and the faculty of observation; and he has 
endeavored to include as many as possible of the 
motives and methods which from time to time have 
prevailed, so that the student may gain a basis 
of appreciation from which to extend his obser- 
vations with adequate understanding. He has 
followed the course of painting in different coun- 
tries, according as it flourished in them simulta- 
neously, or as it declined in one and ap) 

with vigor in another. He has shown how the 


‘manifestations of art have varied in response to 


the racial and temporary conditions of each 
country; how one impulse or movement followed 
another, all of them involving .truth, but none 
monopolizing the whole truth; how ‘the manifes- 
tations and possibilities of painting are wide and 
varions as human nature.’ While possessing a 
simplicity of method which conveys to the ave- 
rago reader a general insight into pictorial meth- 
ods and motives, the author’s work is character- 
ized by elegance of style, grace of feeling, and 
elevation of thought; it will do as much good 
in the direct service of art as any treatise pub- 
lished in recent years. In fact, it might be 
studied to advantage by those to whom is en- 
trusted the noble charge of founding and man- 
aging our new art museums; for, as has fre- 
quently been pointed out, it is not enough that 
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those who manage art museums should simply 
have enthusiasm for art, or patriotism, or knowl- 
edge and skill in the science of general education, 
or business tact, or money,— they must also have 
a clear conception of the real nature of art, its 
legitimate aims, its capacities and incapacities, 
its relations to our daily life. 


That Mr. Bliss Carman is a poet 
Nature, Art, of high ideals for his art, yet well 
and Life. in touch with the main currents 
of daily life, was shown in his earlier volumes 
of essays, ‘The Kinship of Nature’ and ‘The 
Friendship of Art.’ To these he has just added a 
third, ‘The Poetry of Life’ (Page). That Mr. 
Carman is master of a stimulating style in verse 
and prose alike is evidenced by this sane, hope- 
ful, yet discriminating study of varied phases of 
art and life. The keynote of optimism is struck 
near the first paragraph: ‘The beauty of the 
world so outreaches and overcomes all its ugli- 
ness, is so much more prevalent and vital and 
persistent.’ A second pervasive thought is in 
juxtaposition,— the necessity of sincerity in life 
and in art, and the accusation that the insincere 
artist is ‘morally a felon.’ Much attention is 
given to the growth of industrial arts, to handi- 
craft, w) ich the Japanese, he asserts, have made 
almost equal to the fine arts; and to the decad- 
ence of the artistic possibilities in the workman 
under the stress of current mercantile condi- 
tions. Some of the chapters are general in 
suggestion and elucidation,— ‘The Purpose of 
Poetry,’ ‘How to Judge Poetry,’ ‘The Defense 
of Poetry,’ ‘The Permanence of Poetry,’ ete. 
Other pages are devoted to specific reviews of the 
poetry of Browning, Swinburne, Longfellow, and 
Jemes Whitcomb Riley. In Mr. Carman’s judg- 
ment, Mr. Riley, with his ‘wholesomeness, com- 
mon sense, and conservative cheerfulness, full of 
sweetest vitality and soundest merriment,’ is the 
typical American poet of our day. Remonstrance 
and encouragement are well blended in the main 
by Mr. Carman. If his views on the decadence 
of moral standards and tastes seem somewhat 
extreme, we must remember that they are shared 
by many a man of practical affairs. With the 
exception of a few extreme statements, the essays 
are inviting and rewarding to the reader. The 
trend of the volume is definite,—the endeavor to 
make art, especially poetry, contribute to the art 
of living. Everyone, argues Mr. Carman, may be- 
come an artist ‘ in the conduct of life, if he will 
turn his mind to it, cultivating his taste, and, 
above all, using patient care,’ abjuring haste, 
ee and slovenliness of thought and 
work. 


Relations of 


A volume on Mohammed, by Mr. 
D. 8. Margoliouth, is the latest 
addition to the ‘Heroes of the Na- 


Mohammed 
as the hero 
of @ nation, 


tions’ series (Putnam). It must be admitted 
that the founder of Islam is a ‘hero’ mostly in 
the technical sense, to this his most recent bio- 
grapher. Composed in the strictest modern 
scientific spirit, and buttressed by a formidable 
list of authorities whose names form short verti- 
eal columns at the foot of the page, the narrative 





moves on with a calm and remorseless precision 
that strips Mohammed of whatever robes of 
romance our fancy had woven round him, and 
leaves him searce rags enough to furnish a suit 
for Telephus. His early life in Mececah is rapidly 
sketched up to his thirty-ninth year, when he 
received his first ‘revelation,’ and with equal 
boldness and caution set about establishing a 
new faith of whose vast expansion he could of 
course have no conception. The familiar outlines 
of his career as Prophet are then traced. The 
famous and epoch-making Flight (which it seems 
we must spell Hijra instead of Hegira) in Sep- 
tember, 622, to Yathrib (Medinah); the years of 
vicissitude while God’s kingdom on earth was 
being established by the very human methods of 
intimidation, plunder, and pitched battle; the 
final capture of his native Meccah; the extension 
of his power over the inhabited parts of the great 
peninsula,—all these periods are examined with 
eare and candor. Full recognition is accorded to 
the genius of the organizer and leader; while his 
many foibles are exposed with a grave sarcasm 
not unworthy of Gibbon. After following with 
deepening interest Mr. Margoliouth’s philosophic 
inquiry, most readers will understand and accept 
his estimate of Mohammed as the possessor of a 
genius ‘equal to the emergencies but not too great 
for them’; and as endowed, ‘beneath the mask 
of the enthusiast, with the sanest and soundest 
common-sense.’ 


For alt those § Having appeared in many previous 
who love the volumes as a guide to practical 
outdoor world. people in the affairs of garden and 
field, Professor Bailey now appears, in a little 
volume of essays which he calls ‘The Outlook to 
Nature’ (Macmillan), as philosopher and friend 
to all who love the out-door world. Wholly un- 
professional and undidactic, these four essays, 
on ‘The Realm of the Commonplace,’ ‘Country 
and City,’ ‘The School of the Future,’ and ‘ Evo- 
lution,’ have still both the authority and piquancy 
of expert knowledge. They are the delightful, 
self-revealing conversation of a good teacher off 
duty. In his love of the commonplace, Mr. Bailey 
is a follower of Whitman,—a man who ‘believes 
in the weather’ and ‘preaches the soil, the sky, 
and the people who labor.’ Moreover, while his 
heart is easily toward the country, his mind is 
open toward the city. He is wise enough to see 
that ‘the repose-of the nature-lover and the assi- 
duous exertion of the man of affairs are comple- 
mentary, not antithetical, states of mind.’ He is, 
besides, an ardent idealist even in matters of 
education; for although he exposes with pitiful 
clearness the poverty and inefficiency of the dis- 
trict schools in which nearly half the younger 
children of the land are being under-educated. 
he believes that the schools both of city and 
country will soon come into closer contact with 
real life. ‘In an agricultural community, for 
example,’ he says, ‘all the farms of the neighbor- 
hood will afford training in the elements of 
failure and success. There is no reason why the 
pupils should not know why and how a man suc- 
ceeds with his orchard or dairy or factory, as 
well as to have cyclopedia information about 
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the names of capes and mountains, dates, and 
the like; and why should not every good farmer 
explain his operations to the pupils?’ The clos- 
ing chapter, on Evolution, touches the very heart 
of the author’s faith in nature, and reveals the 
spirit in which he works and teaches. If there 
is nothing altogether new in the book, there is 
nothing that is not sensible, and very little that 
is not also inspiring. 


Probably every student of Eng- 
Milton and lish life and letters would assent 
He times. to Green’s characterization of 
Milton as ‘ the ideal Puritan.’ The lapse of years 
has left us in the poet’s works the noblest inter- 
pretation of the ideals of that movement in Eng- 
land which stood for larger individualism and 
seriousness of life. Upon this conception of Mil- 
ton, Mr. Tudor Jenks has added to his volmnes 
on Chaucer and Shakespeare another under the 
title, ‘ In the Days of Milton’ (A. S. Barnes & 
Co.). This book gives a vivid sense of reality to 
the stirring period from the accession of James 
I. to the death of Milton in 1674. Out of a wide 
range of réading the author has brought together 
the most significant details for graphic statement, 
and has skilfully interwoven the career of Mil- 
ton as a man, as a controversialist, and as a poet. 
The sturdy and reflective Puritan character is 
presented in wide contrast to that of the gay and 
pleasure-loving Cavalier. The protracted politi- 
eal and religious controversy culminating in the 
civil war, the story of the Commonwealth, and 
the restoration of royalty, are pictured with an 
intelligent sense of their composite effeet on the 
mind and work of the poet. The treatment of 
Milton throughout the narrative is sympathetic. 
The author is luminous rather than critical, gives 
a touch of imagination to the accuracy of facts, 
and inspires with fresh human interest a national 
movement commonly thought of as only bitter 


and austere. nerve ‘ 
t startling events in Russia 
paw bey ball lend unexpected timeliness to the 
work of Konni Zilliacus on ‘The 
Russian Revolutionary Movement’ (Dutton). The 
book was written with the special object of en- 
lightening = opinion in: Finland upon the 
history of the revolutionary movement in Russia; 
and it has been translated for Anglo-Saxon read- 
ers by the authority and at the request of the 
author. The Finnish Grand Duchy has been loyal 
to the Tsar because the Tsars have been loyal 
to their pledge to maintain the political rights 
of the Finns; and that people have been largely 
ignorant of the repressive and eruel policy car- 
ried out in the rest of the Russian Empire. But 
after ninety years of peaceful relations, the fool- 
ish advisors of the present Tsar persuaded him, 
in the interest of the autocratic principle, to ex- 
tend that system over Finland; and he weakly 
consented to violate his solemn promise and the 
promises of his predecessors, and took away from 
the Finns their cherished political rights and at- 
tempted to annihilate their nationality.. The gal- 
lant struggle that the Finns have made, to whieh 
reeent events give promise of success, is known 
to all the world. Since no outside country could 


Pictures of 





be looked to for help in this struggle, the lead- 
ers a to the men and parties within the em- 
pire that were carrying on a similar struggle for 
political rights. The book gives an account of 
the patriotie efforts that have led to thousands 
of martyrdoms and to the cruelties that have at- 
tended the government policy of repression. The 
story of the long protracted struggle is told with 
self-control, with fairness, and with effect. After 
a brief statement of the origins of the revolu- 
tionary movement in the attempts of Peter the 
Great and Catherine II. to Europeanize Russia, 
and from the mingling of the Russian armies 
with those of Western Europe in the campaigns 
against Napoleon, the author proceeds to give a 
detailed aceount of the growth of the movement 
under each ruler since that time. Though the ac- 
count is that of an avowed opponent of the gov- 
ernment, the author carries the reader with him 
by his evident desire to keep to the facts of his- 
tory, and by his freedom from denunciation and 
bitterness. The account is of absorbing interest, 
and may well be read by all who desire to obtain 
an inside view of the underlying causes of present 
conditions in Russia. The developments from 
day to day, astounding as they are, accord well 
with the prophecies of this author. 


There are indieations that Mr. 
Frederick A. Ober’s ‘Hernando 
Cortés, Conqueror of Mexico’ 
(Harper & Brothers) is first of a series of small 
volumes on the ‘Heroes of American History’; 
but whether the lives of other heroes are to be 
prepared by Mr. Ober, or by other writers, does 
not appear. There are, furthermore, some ‘in- 
ternal evidences,’ as a ‘higher critic’ might say, 
that Mr. Ober’s book is written for the entertain- 
ment of youthful readers. Readable it certainly 
is, to one who is not fastidious regarding the his- 
torical accuracy of the book he is reading. And 
the author makes it clear that he finds little jus- 
tification for the most important acts of his hero. 
But as an aceount of the economic conditions 
which existed in Mexico at the time of the raid 
of Cortés, of the Aztees, and of their ‘civiliza- 
tion,’ it is an exaggerated following of the ultra- 
Romantie School of American historians. And 
it suggests the question, whether or not an ac- 
eurate account of the conditions prevailing in 
Tenochtitlan in the early part of the sixteenth 
century, and of the subversion of the Aztecs by 
the Spanish freebooters at that time, could not 
be made as entertaining to minds, either youthful 
or mature, as the fanciful aecounts usually given 
of the series of incidents which go by the name 
of ‘The Conquest of Mexico.’ 


An excellent handbook for those 
who are in in the finer 
problems of photography is Mr. 
Snell’s ‘The Camera in the Fields’ (A. Wessels 
Co.). The fact that the book is an English pub- 
lication does not lessen its usefulness, for the 
directions about lenses, rests, shutters, focusing, 
backgrounds, ete., are so clearly given as to be 
easily adapted to cameras of different makes. 
After eareful directions about all the details of 


Cortes, hero and 
raider of Mexico, 


Nature and 
the camera. 
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field work, and the development of plates, the 
author devotes separate chapters to the problems 
of ornithology, zodlogy, entomology, and botany. 
The photographs with which the book is illus- 
trated are as cosmopolitan as the camera itself, 
for such exquisite touches of nature make the 
whole.world kin. It is searcely gracious to choose 
among such beauties; but perhaps the most admir- 
able is that of a bedewed spider’s web, in which 
not only each strand, but nearly every dew-drop, 
is distinctly perfect. Possibly some readers will 
suffer ‘zero at the bone’ because of the pictures 
of snakes; if so, they can turn the pages until 
orehids and moths and anemones restore them. 
The author passes-over with a few modest words 
the thought that such advanced photography will 
soon revolutionize text-books and affect all scien- 
tifie study. But the reader gladly pauses to won- 
der whither such possibilities will lead. If an 
album of beautiful pictures can be made for the 
study of each tree, and if the life-history of each 
insect, even to the instant when the chrysalis 
opens: to free the butterfly, can be presented to 
the eye in permanent form, our knowledge of the 
world about us will seon grow to delightful inti- 


The name of G. Lowes Dickinson 

is not so familiar to American as to 

English readers; who associate it 
closely with the ‘ New Paganism ’ of which Wal- 
ter Pater was the prophet. Mr. Dickinson is one 
of the most earnest preachers of Hellenism, and 
the charm of his style adds a pleasing force to 
his argiments. ‘A Modern Symposium’ (Me- 
Clure, Phillips & Co.) is the latest work from his 
pen. It purports to be an account of a meeting 
of philosophers representing all the various po- 
litieal and social systems of the world. The 
Conservative, the Radical, the Soeialist, the An- 
archist, the Scieritist; the Poet, and many more, 
each pleads his own cause. The closing speaker, 
noted simply asa man of letters, distinctly rep- 
résénts Mr. Dickinson’s theories of life, and at- 
tenipts to sum ‘up all the virtues of all the other 
systems. ‘A Modern Symposium’ is a little book, 
and while it searcely answers to the original 
festive and merry significance of the Greek title, 
it will afford a pleasant hour’s reading. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


To the ‘Standard English Classics’ of Messrs. 
Ginn & Co. there are now added Thackeray’s 
‘Henry Esmond’, edited. by Mrs. Hamilton Byron 
Moore; *Burke’s Speech on.’ American Taxation’, 
edited by Professor James Hugh Moffatt; and 
‘England in 1885’, being a chapter of Macaulay’s 
‘History’, edited by Professor Arlo Bates, 

The Kinkodo Publishing’ Company, Toyko, has 
issued a very interesting sketch of the career of 
Admiral Togo by Professor Arthur Lloyd, M.A., 
of the Imperial University: It'is not merely a 
biography of the ‘Nelson of Japan,’ but also a 
description of the stirring events in which he ~ 
ticipated and a philosophical treatment of the his- 


tory and polities of those events. It is well worth | 


a careful reading. 





Mr. Malcolm Townsend’s ‘ U. 8. Ourious Facts ’ 
has been born in as a ‘ Handbook of United 
States Political History for Readers and Students,’ 
and is published by the Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co, It is one of the most useful of reference 
books for teacher and student alike, and the- 
amount of out-of-the-way information which it cob 
lects and classifies is simply amazing. 

*The American Jewish Year Book’ for 5666, ed- 
ited by Dr, Cyrus Adler and Miss Henrietta Szold, 
has just come to us from the Jewish Publication 
Society of America. This is the seventh annual 
issue of the work, and its regular appearance is. 
henceforth assured. The spe¢ial ‘feature’ of the 
present issue is a sort of ‘who’s who’ compilatiom 
of biographical sketches of Jewish communal work- 
ers in the United States. The review of the 
year, by Mr. Max L. Margolis, is a record of melan- 
choly interest. 


‘One Hundred Best American Poems,’ selected 
by Mr. John R. wowte®, S00 Selections from the 
ritings of Benjamin in,’ edited by Mr. U. 
Waldo Cutler, are two new volumes in the ‘ Handy 
Volume Classics’ of the Messrs. Crowell. - The 
same publishers, in their ‘ What Is Worth While’ 
series of ‘booklets, send us ‘ Books in Their Sea- 
sons,’ by Mrs. Annie Russell Marble; ‘ Faith and 
Life,? by Dr. Charles B. Jefferson; ‘ The Beauty of 
Kindness,’ b . J. R. Miller; and ‘Is Life Worth 
Living,’ by Mr. Frederick Lynch. 
Mr. Walter L. Sheldon of the St. Louis Ethical 
Society, has published a little book on ‘ The Divine 
Comedy of Dante.’ The author declares himself 
‘ a'teacher in ethics ’ rather than a ‘ Dante Schol- 
ar,’ and describes the four léctures that make up 
his book as.‘ intended especially for those who 
have never read the poem. but would like to know 
something about it.’ These guide-posts of warning 
are set, up in plain view so that the book is not 
likely to find its way to the wrong audience. The 
élass of people for whom it is written.may read it 
with both interest and profit. Mr. S. Burns Wes- 
ton, Philadelphia, is the publisher. “lle 
President Roosevelt has recently gone out of his 
way (if such a thing be possible) to’ recommend 
the poems of Mr. Edward Arlington Robinson, and 
a new edition of ‘ The Children. of the Night’ 
(Scribners) is the natural consequence. Lovers of 
poetry have known the book well enough thesé 
many years, and it is now likely to reach the eyes 
of many of the merely curious whether they love 
poetry or not. This time the presidential light 
as struck in the right place, for Mr. Robinson’s 
work has never got half the attention it deserved. 
This volume includes ‘ The Torrent’ and ‘ The 
Night: Before,’ which poems gave a titie to the 
author’s first public venture. ; 
To those who had the privilege of listening to 
the Sunday discourses of the Rev. David Swing, 
the. ‘.poet preacher ’ of Chicago, and who learned 
to appreciate his eloquent and stimulating utter- 
ances, it would seem a pity that words of such 
power ‘and beauty should not be preserved beyond 
their author’s death. Some of them have, indeed, 
found their way into little books of essays 
. or sermons published during his life; but these 

will not preclude; rather they make the more in- 
. viting, the. volume of selections from his hitherto- 
‘ unpublished writi prepared with care and taste 
‘by Miss Sophie B. Kimball. Beauty, spirituality, 

the value of high ideals in life and thought, fill 
| these inspiting pages. The volume is attractively 
printed, and is to be had of Messrs. A. C. McClurg 
1 & Co. 
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NOTES. 


‘The Life That Counts,’ by Mr. Samuel Valentine 
Cole, is a volume of pleasant moralizing—half ser- 
= and half essay—published by the Messrs, Crow- 
e 

Ben Jonson’s ‘The Devil Is an Ass,’ edited by 
Dr. William Savage Johnson, adds another volume 
to the set of Jonson’s plays which is rapidly taking 
shape among the ‘ Yale Studies in English.’ Messrs. 
Henry Holt & Co. are the publishers. 

An authoritative account of the ‘ civic renas- 
cence ’ in America has been prepared by Professor 
Charles Zueblin, and will be issued at once by the 
University of "“Chieago Press in a volume entitled 
‘A Decade of Civic Development.’ 

For their well-known ‘ American Statesmen ’ 
series Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have in 
active preparation volumes on Sherman, Grant, and 
McKinley, written by Messrs. Theodore E. Burton, 
Samuel W. McCall, and T. C. Dawson, respectively. 

A work on ‘Primary Facts in Religious 
Thought,’ by Dr. Alfred Wishart, and a new 
edition, revised and illustrated, of Professor Charles 
J. Chamberlain’s ‘ Methods in Plant Histology ’ 
will be published at once by the University of 
Chicago 

Professor Frank Heywood Hodder has edited for 
the Arthur H. Clark Co, a rint of Captain Philip 
Pittman’s ‘ Present State ae the European Settle- 
ments on the Mississippi,’ first published in London 
in 1770. This is the earliest account of the Mis- 
sissippi settlements, and is a work of much value 
to students of early Western history. The same 

ublishing firm has also in preparation a reprint of 
Blias Fordham’s ‘ Personal Narrative of 
Travels in Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Kentucky; and of a Residence in the 
Illinois "Territory, 1817-1818,’ to be edited by Mr. 
Frederic Austin Ogg. 


Announcement is made of the organization of a 
national publication committee in the field of 
practical armen A and social advance. Its first 
work has been to merge the two “—- * Char- 
ities’ of New York, and Commons’ of 
Chicago, and beginning with this gins they will 
appear as a combined weekly publication. From 
its inception ‘ Charities’ has stood for progress 
in organized effort for bettering social conditions. 
‘The Commons’ has been a spirited exponent of 
the settlement movement. Their editors, Mr. Ed- 
ward T. Devine and Professor Graham Taylor, will 
be associated in the editorship of the joint under- 
taking. This combining of two such strong forces 

will doubtless result in largely increased effective- 
be in a work which should have the support of 
all right-thinking Americans. 

In connection with their forthcoming new edition 
of George Eliot’s ‘Romola,’ edited and illustrated 
from the historical standpoint by the distinguished 
Italian scholar Dr. Guido Biagi, Messrs. A. C. 
McClurg & Co. have just received the following 
note from the editor: ‘I have found the original 
eards of all the books studied by George Eliot 
here in the National Library for -‘‘ Romola.’’ 
These books, with their ancient views of Florence, 
gave to her the first idea of the scenery of the 
novel. I have reproduced the cards, signed by 
Lewes, studying with her.’ These new discoveries 
should prove a feature of much interest in this 
new edition of a favorite classic. The work is 
to be issued in two: volumes, uniform with Mrs. 
MeMahan’s successful ‘ Florence in the Poetry of 
the Brownings’ and ‘ With Shelley in Italy.’ 
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SIDNEY aaeiane By Edwin Mims. Illus. in photogravu 
etc., er — top, uncut, pp. 386. Houghton, Miffin 


& Go. 

QUEEN T or MODENA : Her Life and Letters. By 
Martin Haile. Illus. in photogravure, large . = 
top, uncut, pp. 523. E. P. Dutton & Co. $4 

Henry VIII. By A. F. Pollard, M.A. New edition; with 
poowatarure portrait, 12mo, gilt top. uncut, pp. 470. 

ngmans, Green Co. $2. 60 net. 

QUEENS OF THE FRENCH — By H. Noel Williams, 
Illus. in photogravure, etc., 8vo, E50 m top. uncut, 
pp. 865. Charles Derioeer’ee ns. 

JaMEs GILLESPIE BLAINE. By Edward ‘canwock Litt. 
D. With photogravure portrait, 12mo, gilt . PP. 
877 ‘American Statesmen.’ Houghton, Miffin & 
Co. $1.25 net. 


Davip G. Farracut. By John Eeneee can Grisie. Bio 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 407. ask Sd isis Shoe. 
Illus., 12mo, 


phies.’ G. W. Jacobs & Co. 
PERSONS AND PLACES. By Joel sang 
Stes” uncut, pp. 113. Broadway Publishing Co. 
Sm THomas Browne. By Edmund Gosse. 12mo, git top. 
uncut, pp. 214. ‘English Men of Letters.’ ac 
lan Co. 75 cts. net. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. With portrait, 
i8mo, uncut, pp. 67. New York: Francis D. Tandy Co. 
Ss Murray: A Biographical ——— By 


arry V. Radford. pe 24mo, pp. 84. roadway 
Publishing Co. 50 cts. 


HISTORY. 


A History or Our Own Times. By Just ete 
Vols. IV. and V., From the Diamond Subilee. 1897 
the Accession of "King Edward VII. Illus., 8vo. Har- 
per & Brothers. Per vol., $1.40 net 

A History or Ecypt, from the Earliest Times to the Per- 
sian Conquest. By James Henry Bre q .D. 
Illus. in color, etc., 4to, gilt top, pp. 634. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $5. n oe 

Tue History oF ENGLAND, the Norman Conquest 
to the Death of John (1066-1216). By George Bur- 
ton Adams. — 8vo, pp. 4738. Longmans, Green 
& Co. $2.60 net. 

Ruope IsLaAnp: A Study in Separatism. By Irving Ber- 
dine Richman. With map, 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 
895. ‘American Commonwealths.’ Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.10 net. 

LovIstana: A Record of Expansion. By Albert Phelps. 
With map, 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 412. ‘American 
Commonwealths.’ Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.10 net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
APPLICATION. By Henry van Dyke. 12mo, 
uncut, pp. 282. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


In Over Convent Days. By Agnes Repplier, Litt. D. 
pp. 256. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


In Iraty. Compiled by ‘Anna Benneson 
a gilt top, pp. 298. A. G, 


McClurg & Co. $1.4 
THE re of Count Paul Hatz- 
Written from = a 


Essays IN 
ilt top, 
1.50 net. 


H SH 
McMahan. rllus. 


HATZFELDT Rt 
feldt to His Wife, 
Ge Eee of ee ee 

rench by us. in 
re ~, rg 8vo, gilt top, pp. 296: HB. photogra: 
In Lipro D’Oro of Those Whose Names are Written in 
the Lamb’s Book of Life. Translations by Mrs. Fran- 
cis Alexander. S8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 489. Little, 

Brown & Co. $2. net. 

Tue Lecenp or Farr HELEN, as Told by Homer, Goethe, 
Wis, “Sbesasevere "treatiagie Svor git top 
ith photogravure frontispiece, 5 
pp. 211. E. P. Dutton & Co. §$2. 
FacTs AND FANCIES FOR THE CURIOUS, 
Fields of Literature: A Melange 
lated by Charles C. Bombaugh, A.M. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. $3. net. 


_ 8vo, 
50 net. 


from the Harvest- 
of Excerpta. Col- 


8vo, pp. 647. 
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THE Deap. By Oliver Lec- 

8vo, pp. 78. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50 net. 

THe Great Worp. By Hamilton Wright Pe 16mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 290. Dodd, Mead & Co. _ net. 
ORIENTAL Stupigs. By Lewis Dayton Burdick. S8vo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 150. Oxford,’N. Y.: Irving Co. $1 net. 


NEW EDITIONS OF ps LITBRATORE. 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF ag DL 
photogravure portrait, imo. gilt | 4 top. P ‘Cax- 
ton Thin a arles Pease Sons. 

n 

A CHILD’s R---4 or Verses, and Underwoods. By Rob- 

Soa viewtia ‘meget op" wheat ise. 
and vign unc Pp. ‘ 
Turner & ty $1.25. 

EcrpHrRanor: A Dialogue on Youth. By Bdward FitzGer- 
ald; with introduction by Frederic Chapman. 24mo, 
pp. 146. ‘Pocket Library.’ John Lane. 75 cts. net. 


BOOKS OF VERSE. 


Tue Great ADVENTURE. By George Cabot 
gilt top, pp. 90. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
and Other Poems. By Sara King 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 60. Macmillan Co. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE PosMs OF JOHN GoprREY SAXE. 
With yw eet portrait, 12mo, pp. 57. Houghton, 


Miffin 
Tue Last or THe Stuarts: A Dramatic Poem in Five 
Acts. By Charles Julian. Illus., 8vo, uncut, pp. 159. 
Denver: Reinert Publishing Co. 
Bucens: A Romance of the Civil War. By M. Dunton 
Sparrow. Illus., 8vo, gilt top, pp. 32. Boston: James 
West Co. 75 cts. 
THE ‘ConrEssions or Joun ALLEN, and Other Poems. 
By John Allen. yi frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 359. 
icago: Mandel & Phillips Co. 


FICTION. 


Tue Conquest or CANAAN. By Booth + om Iilus., 
12mo, pp. 380. Harper & Brothers, $1.50 

Hearr’s Destre. By Emerson Hough. pitts. 12mo, gilt 
top, pp. 367. Macmillan Co. $1.5 

Twistep EGLANTINE. By H. B. Marriott yo Tilus., 
12mo, pp. 387. D. ‘Appleton @cCo. $1. 

Tus Destor. By Mary E. Wilkins itn Illus., 
12mo, pp. 563. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

Ovrsipe THE Law. By James Barnes. Illus., 12mo, pp. 
281. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Tue Roap-Bur.pers. By Samuel Merwin. Illus., 12mo, 
gilt top, pp. 313. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Tue MAN From Rep Kec. By Eugene anne. 
12mo, pp. 431. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50 

Tue MounTAIN or Fears. By Henry C. Rowland. 
oui pp. 301. A. S. Barnes & Co. $1.50. 

Liu JucKLIn: The Opinions of an Open-Air Philoso- 

oMyher, | 12mo, pp. 262. Doubleday, 


we. By w. Bj Maxwell 12mo, pp. 606. D. Apple- 
o. $1. 
Sm y - New France. By William Henry John- 
$160. 12mo, uncut, pp. 356. H. B. Turner & Co. 
Proressor’s L&GAcy By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 
12mo, pp. 322. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 
Sons o’ Men. By G. B. Lancaster. i12mo, pp. 299. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.59. 

RePpTiLes. Written and illustrated by Henry W. Mc- 
Vickar. 12mo, pp. 208. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
Tue PANG-YANGER. Elma A. ee M.D. 12mo, 

pp. 336. McClure, illips & Co. $1. 
THe House or MERRILEES. By ‘arcnibale Marshall. 
12mo, uncut, pp. 387. H. B. Turner & Co. h - 


Iilus., 


Tilus., 


y Peter 


Back TO ARCADY. By Frank Waller Allen. Illus., 8vo, 
gilt top, pp. 157. H. B. Turner & Co. $1.25. 

A Brotner or Curist: A Tale of Western . En 
By Ingram Crockett. Illus. in color, 12mo, gilt top, 
pp. 308. Broadway Publishing Co. $1.50. 

Mrs. VAN TWILLER’s SALON. By Lillie Hamilton French. 
12mo, pp. 359. James Pott & Co. $1.50. 

Tue INTERNATIONAL Spy: Being the Secret History of the 
Ranee_sepenese War. By Allen Upward (“Monsieur 

v."). Ilus., 12mo, pp. 310. illingham 


oo. $1.50 
Wen You Were a Boy. y Edwin L. Sabin; illus. by 
Frederic Dorr Steele. Lbme, gilt top, uncut, pp. 392. 

Baker & Taylor Co. $1.5 
Where Copper Was Moog By James North Wright. 
12mo, pp. 352. Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50. 





Unper Guipinec Stars: A Massachusetts Story of the 
os ss S. By Agnes Blake Poor. i16mo, pp. 824. 
am’s Sons $1.25. 


J ALtzn’s Wire. By 
Illus., 8vo, pp. 471. G. W. Dilling- 


Mrs. RAFFLES : Being the Adventures of an Amateur 
; edited by John 
arper & Brothers. 


Crackswoman. Narrated by B 
Kendrick Bangs. i6mo, pp. 180. 


$1.25. 
: A Tale of Adventure. xo J. P. Armour. 
12mo, pp. 317. G. W. Dillingham $1.50. 
SAINT ABIGAIL OF THE Pings. By William Allen Knight. 
With frontispiece, 12mo, uncut, pp. 185. Pilgrim 


Secret or Woip Hatt. By Evelyn Everett-Green. 
— o. DD. A. ft A«C. McClurg & Co. $1. 

Sewine Crectz. By Edna Edwards 

wie with t frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 202. Little, 


me Fi & = =, 
and Connie’s Mistake. By Mrs. 
ary. ae ag Holmes ‘with frontingtese, 12mo, pp. 319. 
Dillingham Co. $1. 

A WORLD witmHout A CHILD. By Coulson Kernahan. 
12mo, uncut, pp. 64. F. = Revell Co. 50 cts. net. 
Tus House BY THE RIVER. Bivmmy Nes ae 12mo, 
J. 8. = publishing Oo. $1. 

Jory aye: A Little Story of the Woman-Heart. 
By Clara BE. Laughlin. 12mo, uncut, pp. 96. Flem- 
H. Revell Co. 50 cts. net. 


TRAVEL AND ag ON. 


THE an THE Disco’ y Captain aos Fr. 
Scot "vy. oe In 2 vols., ‘me in color, my 
i. #10. ast. gilt tops, uncut. Char Serib- 


By Maud Pan Illus., 8vo, Fad top, 
uncut, 9 274. Little, Brown & Co. $2. net. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 


Tus RECONSTRUCTION OF RELIGIOUS BeLier. By W. H. 
3178 net. 8vo, uncut, pp. 303. Harper & Brothers. 
n 
Lire AND RELIGION: An Aftermath from the Writings of 
the R ae Hon. Professor F. Max Miller, by his 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 237 Doubleday, Page & 
mae $1.50 net. 
CHINA AND RELIGION. By Edward Harper Parker, M.A. 
Illus., large 8vo, = A uncut, pp. 317. EB. P. 
: Natural His- 


Dutton & Co. ww t- 

THE EVOLUTION OF A LITERATURE 
tory of the Jewish end'¢ Christian Seri; oa Ser New- 

ton Mann. 7 - top, pp. 381. James H. 
West Co. $1. 

Cites OF PAUL: oo of the Past Rekindled 
Present. Toush = Burnet Wright Oe gilt at 
pp. 237. ough Mifflin & Co. $1. 

Brste History OM Testement), after ol Restite of 

Cc . for students of dif- 
. P . ing; from the 
y . gilt top, un- 
cut, pp. 209. McClure, Phillips & Co. $1. net. 

Tue Inwarp Licnt. By Amory H. Bradford. 12mo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 359. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.20 net. 

CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIALISM. By Washington 
12mo, pp..244. Eaton . R= $1. net. 

THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


Tue UNIVERSAL ELEMENTS 

4 Charles Cuthbert Hull, D.D. — uncut, pp. 
Fleming H. ge. Co. $1.25 net. 

ane AND TASK. y George Clarke Peck. 12mo, gilt 
top, pp. 289. Beton & Mains. $1. 

Tue APOSTLE PAUL. rt Alexander Whyte, D.D. 16mo, 
pp. 231. Jennings & Graham. $1. net. 

A Youne MAN’s RELIGION AND HIs FaTuer’s Falru. By 

. McGee Waters. 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 289. T. 

Y. cota & Co. 90 cts. n 

THE THAT COUNTS. tig ‘Samuel Valentine Cole. 
me top, uncut, pp. 124. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

net. 
ce a Paul H mig erie A ae edges, 
n. y Paw au it 

pp. 47. Johns Hopk kins Press. 50 cts. 

WHEN THE SonG Beoins. By J. R. — 16mo, pp. 
256. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 65 cts 

Tue Jor THAT No MAN TAKETH ay ‘Yor. By Lilian 
Whiting. 18mo, gilt top, pp. 77. Little, Brown & Co. 
50 cts. net. 

Tue Inner Lire. By J. R. Miller, D.D. Illus., — 
gilt top, pp. 32. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 650 cts. n 

Tue CALL or Topay. By Abner H. Lucas, D.D. "with 
portrait, 12mo, pp. 152. Jennings & Graham. 650 cts. 

THe ROYALTY or Jssus. By N — lone. D.D. 
12mo, pp. 182. Jennings G 
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SOCIOLOGY.— ECONOMICS. — POLITICS. 


GENERAL 


Large 8vo, pp. a3. 
Universite” of Chicago "Press. $4. net. 

SocIOLOGIcAL THEORY oF CAPITAL: Being a Complete 
Reprint of the ‘New les of Political 1" Beonomy,’ 
1834, by by Char 

' gilt top, —— 9 = 
nD 


Edited b: 


pp. 341. ‘Citizen's Library.’ 


_ a By we ‘sory Noyes. 
A — "& Co, $1. 


ETHICAL 
ence Kelley. 
Macmillan Co. 
8vo, > => rahi 


THe CHA Ay Fs eA — Oscar 
Lovell. ll ‘Trigg mE. fr top, pp. 300. Oscar 
blishing Co. $1. 
Sucenee OF THE PRESENT SouTH. By Edgar Gardner 
Murphy. New edition; 12mo, pp. 335. Macmillan 
Co. Paper, 25 cts. net. 


SCIENCE. , 

AntmmaALs. By B. Ray Lankester, M.A. 8 
a 8vo, uncut, pp. 331. Henry Holt & Co. -75 
ular Summary of a Scientific Study: 

rooks, Ph.D. Revised edition ; filus., 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. $1. 
REGENTS of the Smith- 


AL REPORT THE BOARD oF 
noe A Tnetitution, - —4 the Year Ending June 30, 1904. 
Illus., large 8yo, pp. 804. Government Printing Office. 


ART. 


ConsTaBLe. By M. Sturge Henderson. Illus., 8vo, gilt 
top, pp. 3238, ‘Library of Art.’ Charles Scribner's 


PISANELLO. By G. F. Hill, M.A. Iillus., 8vo, gilt top, 
+3 268. ‘Library of Art.’ Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


2. net. 
HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS. 


NEIGHBORS: Drawings by Charles Dana Gibson. 
p= J c=. Charles ridner’s Sons. $4.20 net. 

IN oF THE we + he» See and 
5 ne iy wt ony rald; illus, in 
color, etc., by A © 4to, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 204. E. P. ino Fh oe Co. "$6. net. 

EnciisH Hours. By Henry James; illus. by Joseph Pen- 
-— om gilt top, rani My pp. $36. Houghton, Mifflin 

THE CASENTINO AND ITs Story. By Ella Noyes; illus, in 
color, etc., by Dora Noyes. Large sre git top, un- 
cut, pp. 330. BE. P. cn 2 ©. $3.50 net. 

Tue FLoRENcE or LANpoR. Lilian Whiting.  [Illus., 
Hy top, uncut, pp. 3 0. Little, Brown & Co. 

net, 

Miss CHERRY-BLO: or Tokyo. By John Luther 

Long. New edition + illus. in color, 8r0, gilt top, pp. 


OyrsTzE: A 
By William K. 
— pp. 225. 


Ob- 


364. J. B. Lipp incott Co 
Tue Story or Noan’s ARK. Told and pictured in color 
long 8vo. Houghton, 


CaROLINE CouRnTLANDT Street. By Weymer Jay 
Mills ; filus. by Anna Whelan Betts. S8vo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 290. Harper & Brothers. $2. net. 
ORCHARD Princess. By Ral: iph ea i Barbour. Illus. 
= color, 8vo, gilt top, pp. 219. . B. Lippincott Co. 


Mavup. By Alfred Tennyson; illus. by Margaret and 
Helen Armstrong. — — top, uncut, pp. 107. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.60 net. 

Tue MysTERIous Senecio. and Cartoons. By 
John T. McCutcheon. Large 4to. McClure, Phillips 


& Co. $1.50 net. 

My Lapy’s Stiipper. By Cyrus Townsend Brady; pic- 
tures by Charlotte Weber Ditzler. 12mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 245. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50 net. 

sw A Collection of Verses Made at War- 
rento no the Winter of 1904. Illus., 8vo, 
= Ry whew, pp. 200. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50 


Tue Country Day sy Day. By E. Kay Robinson. [Illus., 
12mo, uncut, pp. 371. Henry Holt & Co. $1.75 net. 

Taz Woop Fire mr No. 8. By F. Smith ; 
illus. in color by Alonzo Kimball. 2mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 298. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. 





OLD FASHIONED FLOWERS, and Other Out-of-Door Studies. 
By Maurice Maeterlinck ; illus. in color by Charles B. 


Falls. ys +“ 4 
On s1.te > ang top, uncut, pp. 106. Dodd, Mead 


Art Lovers’ . Famous Pictures Desc 


ribed in 
by Carry i a ree. Iilus., 
a Estes & Co, 


12mo, = , uncu 281. 
$1. 20 a top it, pp. 


Sones o a By James Whitcomb Riley; 
Will Vawter. 12mo, pp. 195. BobbecMertil “i on 
THE SPIRIT or Curistmas. By Henry van Dyke. With 
pho “oy frontispiece, 5 ay = » unc le 
i : les Scribner's Sons. 75 cts. e oat saaeed 
THe Most BEAUTIFUL THING IN THE WORLD ” By 
Harper Swift; illus. by George Alfred "wiltlanen 
12mo, gilt > oe uncut, pp. 57. E. P. 1. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL YEAR Book, Second Seri Gathered by 
fp Young. 12mo, uncut. Paul Bilder & Co. Paper, 


AND GRacES. By —_ See 16mo, 
Paul J Elder & Co. 50 cts. 


Treasury, 0 
24mo, uncut. Philadelphia: roadbent Press. 


vol., paper, 10 cts. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Written —~ ill . H ward P 1 pe : 
an us. ow: e. \ 
329. Charles Seribner’s Sons. Pe %0 net. is ae 
ToLD BY UNCLE REMUS: New Stories z the Old Planta- 
tion. By Joel Chandler Harris. [Illus., 8vo, top, 
uncut, pp. 295. McClure, Phillips @ Co. 
ir : in ans etc. < gilt edges, 
us. color, vo, 
pp. 483. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 
Rep Romance Book. MBdited by 
Lage in color, etc., by H. J. vee. 
Leagmeds, ( yr & Co. 


le Tale. Pictures and 
» 50. 156. A. C. Mc- 


ROMANCE az Archibald 
apd Tllus., 12mo, pp. 366. 1 B. Lippincott Co. 


— 
THe ROMANCE OF . Livres. By Edm Selous. 
ities. 12mo, pp. ‘32 J. > Lippincott Co. wn1.50 net. 
THe ROMANCE or MINING y Archibald Williams, [Il- 
lus., 12mo, pp. 402. oi. B "Lippincott Co. $1.50 net. 
TALES OF THE FisH Patrot. By Jack London. Illus., 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 243. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
Farry TALES OF THE B 
Mrs. Edgar Lucas; 
Rackham. pp. 464. J. 
$1.50. 
Stpney: Her Summer on the St. Lawrence. B: 
ee Ray. Illus., 12mo, pp. 382. Little, 


i, — fh. pea A Story of Singular Adventures 
in the Mesa Gountry. By Brnest Ingersoll. Illus. in 
wt etc., 12mo, gilt top, pp. 303. Macmillan Co. 


VERSES FOR Jock AND Joan. By Helen Hay; pictures in 
color by Chariotte Harding. Large 4to, pp. 32. Fox, 
Duffield & Co. $1.50. 

Tue Rep Cuter: A Story of the Massacre of Cherry Val- 
— By Everett T. Tomlinson. [Illus., 12mo, pp. 381. 
get ae Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

capIA. By Helen yo Tllus., 12mo, pp. 
12mo, 


ROTHERS GRIMM. 
illus. in color 
12mo, B. 


Amy IN 
344, Arittle, Brown & Co 
LoneLy O'MALLEY. By Arthur Stringer.. 
pp. 383. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 
Witpereness Bapigs. By Julia Augusta Schwartz. Illus., 
12mo, pp. we Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
AND THE DREAM SPINNER. By Barbara 
ao Tulus., 12mo, pp. 316. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Tue Bor PATHFINDER: A Story of the Oregon Trail. By 
William C. Sprague. Illus., 12mo, pp. 316. Lee & 
Shepard. $1.50. 

Som ADVENTURES OF JACK AND JmLL. By Barbara 
ton. Illus., 12mo, pp. 316. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

FRENCH PATHFINDERS IN NORTH AMERICA. 
Henry Johnson. Illus., 8vo, pp. 347. 
& Co. $1.50. 


Tue True Story or Humpty Dumpty. By 
og illus. in color Pea tO Franklin Bette 


206. Dodd, Mead . 4 nits - 
sana BLAIRLEE AND THE GREEN b= 
Story of the New Hampshire Grants. By Willard Goss 
Davenport. Illus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 3804. 
Grafton Press. $1. 


Illus., 


Little, Brown 
Anna Alice 
4to, 
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Wiurot Cousin Katz. By L. T. 
pp. 392. J. B. Lippincott 

Tue Crown or Pine: A Story 
mian Games. By Rev. A. J. 


Meade. Illus., 12mo, 
$1.50. 


color, om pp. 309. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

In SEARCH 

edition ; 
.50. 


THe CasTAways. By Jules Verne. New 
tus. 8vo, pp. 620. J. B. Lippincott Co. 


AND One TALES 
Strange Kolle, M.D. 
Press. $1.50. 

Tus Moon Princess: A Fairy Tale. By Edith Ogden 
Harrison; illus. in color, etc., by Lucy Fitch Perkins. 
4to, pp. ie2. A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.25 net. 

Dave Porter aT OAK HALL; or, The Schooldays of an 
American Boy. By Edward Stratemeyer. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 312. Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 

ADVENTURES IN PONDLAND. By Frank Stevens. 
12mo, pp. 244. A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.25. 

A Wrnnine Run; or, The Baseball Boys of —- 
Captain Ralph Bonebill. [llus., 12mo, pp. 3 A. rf 
Barnes & Co. 

For THE MIKADO; or, Japanese Middy in Action. B 
K 2mo, pp. 270. Harper 


or MopgsRN FAIRYLAND. F. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 270. Grates 


Illus., 


irk Munroe. The. 
Brothers. $1.25 

Tus Prep PIrsr oF HAMELIN. 
lus. in color by Van Dyck. 
Co. $1.25. 

Josts Bean: Fuat Street. By Harriet A. Cheever. Il- 
us., 12mo, pp. 298. Dana Estes & Co. $1.25. 

Tue Go_pen Goosz, and Other Fairy Tales. Trans. from 
the Swedish by Eva March Tappan. Illus., 12mo, pp. 
240. Houghton, Miflin & Co. $1. 

Duck Laks. By E. Ryerson Young, Jr. 
pp. 191. Eaton & Mains. $1. 

TTERBOX for 1905. Edited by J. Erskine om | M.A. 
4 in color, etc., 4to, pp. 412. Dana Estes & Co. 


Tue CHILDREN’s Lire oF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By M. 
Louise Putnam. New edition, thoroughly revised. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 291. A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.25. 

Mary ’n’ Mary. By Edith Per — 1 Foster. Illus., 12mo, 

pp. 209. Dana Estes & Co. $1.25. 

Tommy Joyce AND ToMMY Joy. By Harriet A. spore. 
Illus., 12mo, pp: 309. Dana Estes & Co. $1.25 

Tus Fort IN THE WILDERNESS; or, The Soldier of 
the Indian Trails. By Edward Stratemeyer. llus., 
12mo, pp. 306. Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 

Tue Brass Bounp Box. By Evelyn Raymond. [ilus., 
12mo, pp. 325. Dana Estes & Co. $1.25. 

MPuvcxy Jo. By Edward S. Ellis. 
Dana Estes & Co. $1.25. 
RuyrMes or Littte Bors. By Burges Johnson. Title- 
page and end-leaves in color, 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 

pp. 108. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1. net. 

More ADVENTURES OF THE Happy Heart Famity. By 
Virginia Gerson. Illus. in color, 4to, pp. 48. Fox, 
Duffield & Co. $1. 

Teppy SUNBEAM: Little Fables for Little Housekeepers. 
By Charlotte Grace Sperry. [Illus., large 8vo, pp. 50. 
Paul Elder & Co. $1. net. 

Deerroot ON THE Prarnigs. By Edward S. Ellis. [Illus., 
12mo, pp. 366. John C. Winston Co, $1. 

Mytus Every CHILD SHOULD Know. Edited by Hamilton 
Wright Mabie. Illus., 12mo, pp. 351. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 90 cts. net. 

TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By Charles and Mary Lamb. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 374. Oxford University Press. 75 cts. 

PorutarR Stortes. Collected by the Brothers Grimm. II- 
lus. by Cruikshank, 12mo, pp. 403. Oxford University 
Press. 75 cts. 


Pye Browning; il- 
ge 4to. A. Wessels 


Illus., 12mo, 


Illus., 12mo, pp. 329. 


Tue Ucty Duckiine. By Hans Christian Andersen; il- 
lus. in color by M. H. Squire. 4to, pp. 24. Moffat, 
Yard & Co. 75 cts. net. 

Tue Story or THe Bic Front Door, 


By Mary F. 
oe Illus., 12mo, pp. 258. T. Y. 


Leon- 
Crowell & Co. 75 


Tue FAMILY ON WHEELS. 
J. MacDonald Oxley. 
Crowell & Co. 75 cts. 

Bravrort Cuums. By Edwin 8. — 
281. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 75 

STorigs FRoM WAGNER. By J. Walker we ey Tilus., 
16mo, pp. 329. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

SToRIgEs From PLUTARCH. By F. maaaans Rowbetham. 
Illus., 16mo, pp. 346. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 60 cts. 
R. PENWIPER’S Farry Gop MoTHer. By Aue Woods, 

Illus., 12mo, pp. 98. Dana Estes & Co, 

Tue OLD Monpay Farm. By Louise R. Baker. 

12mo, pp. 138. Dana Estes & Co. 650 cts. 
Story or Jesus. Told for little children, and illus. 

in color, by Anne penaner. 24mo, pp. 100. Jen- 

nings & Graham. 


Adapted from the French 
Iilus., 12mo, pp. 219. T. Y. 


Illus., 12mo, pp. 


Tilus., 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Ovurpoorn PASTIMES OF AN AMERICAN HunTseR. By Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Illus. in eae. etc., 
8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 369. Charles 3 
Sons. $3 net. 


AMERICAN DipLomacy, its Spirit and Achievements. By 
John Bassett Moore, LL.D. Illus., 8vo, = top, un- 
cut, pp. 286. ah ~) & Brothers. $2. net. 

Tue PRosLeMs PuiILosopuy. By Herald Hoffding; 
trans. by Galen M. Fisher; with preface by William 
James. 1 201. Secentiben Co. $1.25 net. 

THe ELEMENTS oF See Law. With illustrative ex- 
amples and problems. By Ernest W. Huffcut. 8vo, 
pp. 329. Ginn & Co. $1. net. 

BiocraPuic Ciinics. By George M. Gould, M.D. Vol. 

Blakiston’s 


III., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 516. P. 
Son & Co. $1. net. 

JEWS AND JUDAISM IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Trans. 
from the German of Gustav Karpeles. i16mo, pp. 83. 
Jewish Publication Society. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES 


A trained librarian with wide experience and highest university and 
See often & ger eS eee 
cataloguing. and classifying. 


investigating, indexing, organizing, 
Addvess for terms, MARY E. COMBS, 736 E. Fullerton Ave., Chicago. 


uthors 
gency 
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SHAKESPEARE, First Folio Edition 


Edited by PORTER-CLARKE. Printed by DeVINNE 
Volumes now ready : ‘‘ Midsommer Nights Dreame,” * Loves Labours’ 
Lost,” “Comedie of Errors,” “Merchant of Venice,” “‘ Macbeth"’ 
“ Julius Cesar,” “ Hamlet.” 


Price in cloth, 75e. per vol.; limp leather, $1.00 per vol.; postpaid. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 


THE HURST IMPRINT 


on a book denotes the best value for the least outlay. 
Holiday Catalogue of Popular and Standard Publications 
now ready. 
SENT TO ANYONE UPON REQUEST 


HURST & CO. Publishers NEW YORK 


BOOKS. Si cvrer-reest "ie 


you any book ever published. Please 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOK-SHOP, 14-16 Bright St., Biurmenan, Ene. 


LET US PRINT YOUR BOOKS|! Wecando 


it much 
cheaper and as good as other its 
kind in the United States. ore contracting write us 
and booklet, “‘Hints to Publishers.” Appeal Publishing Co., 


Girard, Kansas. 
WALTER R. BENSAMIN, 1 wv Dah Bt a New 


SLBTTERS York. SEND FOR PRICK LISTS. 
Do You ==" Say oo 


Revision, oniticlom, and axle of MSS, 
Write? EDITORIAL BUREAU, 
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New Yor«. 


SCIENCE AND 
A FUTURE LIFE 


2 Ph.D., LL.D. $1.50 net; 120. 
HERBERT B. Ce xs Boston 
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STANDARD AUTHORS IN SETS 
Balzac, Bronté, Bulwer, Carlyle, Cooper, DeFoe, 

Dickens, Dumas, Eliot, Fielding, Gibbon, Guizot, 

Hawthorne, Hugo, Irving, Macaulay, Poe, Reade, 

Ruskin, Scott, Shakespeare, Smoll Fae gy Thackeray, 

Tolstoi. Send for Descriptive Booklet. 

THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
FREN CH Sixth Avenue & 48th Street 


NEW YORK 
AND OTHER FOREIGN 


NO BRANCH STORES 
B O O K Ss SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 














New and Standard 
English Books 
at half price and less 


About 500 items of which small lots are to be 
closed out at prices making every one a bargain. 


Catalogue mailed iled free. Send postal. 
Charles E. Lauriat Company 


Importers and dealers in old and new books 
301 Washington Street, BOSTON 
Opposite “Old South” Church 

















| LIBRARY SERVICE 
Woke to curve libearians with the greatest efiisieney. 


(1) Competent and thoroughly equipped book men. 
(2) The largest miscellaneous book stock in New 
York City. 

(3) A valuable line of order lists, as follows: 

(A) Monthly Bulletin of the Latest and Best 

Selling Books. 

(B) Standard Library Catalogue. 

(C) Clearance Catalogues. 

DO YOU GET THESE ? SENT FREE 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., wholesale Booksellers 
33-37 East 17th St., Union Sq., North, New York 


AUTHORIZED DEFINITIVE EDITION 
The Complete Works of 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Edited by 
John G. Nicolay and John Hay 
Containing all new material discovered to date. 
Full particulars and 
LINCOLN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
sent FREE to responsible parties upon request. 
FRANCIS D. TANDY COMPANY 
Dept. C—38 East 2ist Street : New York 








RARE BOOKS 


We want the names of buyers of Americana, 
First Editions, and Standard Literature, 
throughout the Country. 


Catalogues sent upon request. Correspondence Solicited. 


Niel Morrow Ladd Book Co. 


644 FULTON STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


30,000 Volumes 


STUDY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH in 4 Parts 
L. C. Boxamm, Author and Pub., 1930 Chestnut 8t., Philadel 








HANDY VOLUME CLASSICS 
Used by schools and colleges everywhere. 155 volumes, 
pocket size. List prices, cloth, 35 cents per volume; 
limp leather, 75 cents per volume. (Special prices to 
schools and colleges.) Send for Catalogue. 

THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 





THE BOOKS 
OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


are carried in our stock, 
which is larger and more 
general than that of any 
other house in the country. 


LIBRARY ORDERS 


given prompt and intelligent 
service. Our large stock 
and extensive library expe- 
rience enables us to give 
valuable aid and advice to 
libraries and librarians. 


CATALOGUE CARDS 


CARD CABINETS 
We carry a special line and 
will be glad to furnish a 
price list. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO. 
CHICAGO 














The California Limited 
runs daily between Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, San 
Diego, and San Fran- 
cisco. For descriptive 
booklet, address Pas- 
senger Dept., A. T. & 
S. F. Ry. System, Rail- 
way Exchange, Chicago 





Rear-Admiral R. D. Evans, 
of the United States Navy, 
once said, speaking of the 


California Limited 


“The Santa Fe certainly has 
the finest dining-car service 
in the world.” 











NEW VOLUME JUST COMMENCING 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL 


EACH NUMBER COMPRISES 240 PAGES 


Price unchanged. Yearly subscription, $2.50. Post free. 
Single number, 75 cents. Post free. 


Among Contents of October issue may be mentioned : 

IMPRESSIONS OF CHRISTIANITY from the of view of 
NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS. Il. HOW CHRISTIANITY 
APPBALS TO A JAPANESE BUDDHIST. By Professor 
ANESAKI, Imperial University of Japan. 

is THE MORAL SUPREMACY OF CHRISTENDOM IN DAN- 
GER? The Rise of Japan: [ts Bearing Upon the Religious Prob- 
lems of the West. By the EDITOR. 

THE WORKING PAITH OF THE SOCIAL REFORMER. By 
Prof. HENRY JONES of Glasgow. 

LIPE. By SIR OLIVER LODGE. 

Other articles in this number are: 

Mechanism and Morals: The World of Science and the World 
of History. James Ward, 8c.D. 

Thought and Force. The Very Rev. Charles T. Ovenden. 

The inadequacy of Certain Common Grounds of Belief. J. Ellis 
McTaggart. 

The Teaching of ponte Religion in Public Schools. The 
Headmaster of 

The Moral Argument —-- aR of the Old Testa- 
ment. Prof. A. H. Keane, LL.D. 

The Religious Value of the Narratives in Genesis. The Rev. 
Alex. R. Gordon. 

Authority on Theology. Rev. Principal P. T. Forsyth, D.D. 

Subscriptions are booked and single numbers sold by 
G. B. Stechert & Co., 129-133 West Twentieth Street, New York. 
American Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
or from any good bookseller, or 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W. C. 





A LARGE PRINTING OFFICE !% A: 


Located in a town of less than 3,000. ny 
Sage See PS D> Fae Sete S See Ce booklet, 


» A al Publish: Co., 
Girard, Kansas. ues ing 














work, said George William Curtis, is “done as it should be by 
Easy Chair's friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 
Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or M8. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 





THE ASTOR EDITION OF POETS 


Is the best for schools and colleges. 93 volumes. 
List price, 60 cts. per vol. (Price to schools, 40 cts.) 


SEND FOR LIST. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 


The STUDEBAKER 


Fine Arts Building 


Michigan Boulevard, between Congress and 
Van Bureti Streets, Chicago. 


ALICE NIELSEN 
DON PASQUALE 
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“A book of exceptional interest at the present time.” 


THE FAR EAST 


By Arcursatp Litre. 8vo, cloth,,$2.00. Comprising Japan, Siam, China, The Yellow River, 
‘The Yangtse River, The Province of Szechuan, The Chengtu Plateau, The Lower Yangtse 
Provinces, The Intermediate Provinces, Yunnan to Canton, Manchuria, Mongolia, Turkestan, 
Tibet, Indo-China, and Korea. With nine Maps and thirty-seven Illustrations. 

*,. . The kind of book of which there has been genuine need for some time. . . . Mr. Little’s wotk is one that 
should be especially acceptable in view of the general interest, and equally general lack of accurate information, with 
reference to the Far East which just now prevails in the United States.” — The Dial, Nov. 1, 1905. 

. One who reads this book on ey et thoroughly a general idea of the country’s possibilities for 

commerce and human advancement. . . . This is a first-class work of reference.” — The Nation, Oct. 19, 1905. 


THE WORKS OF LUCIAN OF SAMOSATA 


Complete with exceptions specified in the preface. Translated by H. W. Fow ier and F. G. Fowzer. 
Extra foolseap 8vo, 4 vols., $4.00. 

. » The work of the translators might be original, so far as its ease and vivacity are concerned; the reader 
forgets that he is reading dialogues and essays written seventeen hundred years ago. . . . For Lucian is as modern as 
Horace ; his essay on the art of writing history might have come out in any recent review, and is entirely applicable 
to-day. The sneers at the persons who hurry into historical writing might have been written after reading a list 

Spanish war by the heroes who took part in it— vicariously and otherwise. His dialogues of the 
gods, of the dead, of the hetairm, are the models for dialogues of to-day, in style, wit, and ‘smartness.’ . . . A work 
cae aie ps — hye pega 7 open me eat werner wh 1905. 

- This edition of one of the most modern of the ancients is a veritable boon, and we give it a hearty wel- 
come. ”__ The Dial, Sept. 1, 1905. 


Rituale Armenorum. Being the Administration of the Sacraments and the Breviary Rites of 
the Armenian Church, together with the Greek Rites of Baptism and Epiphany. Edited from 
the oldest MSS. by F. C. Conypeare M.A., F.B.A., and the East Syrian Epiphany Rites, trans- 
lated by the Rev. A. J. Mactgan, D.D. 8vo, cloth, $7.00. 


Elementary Chemistry. Progressive Lessons in Experiment and Theory. Part I., by F. R. L. 

Wuson, M.A., and G. W. Hedly, M.A. 8vo, cloth, 75 cents. 

*,* The object of this book is to provide a course of practical training in chemistry, suitable for those studying 
the subject as an in part of their general education, and at the same time to lay a solid foundation for such as 
may require to ialize in it later. 

A Primer of Classical and English Philology. By the Rev. Water W.Sxear, Litt.D., LL.D., 
ete. Extra foolscap, 8vo, cloth, 50 cents. 


Ma Premiére Visite 4 Paris. Par A. E.C. Being an Seereens French Reading Book for 
Beginners. Crown 8vo, boards, cloth back, 40 cents. 


Combined German Reader, Writer and Grammar. By H. 6 Spzarine, M.A. 8vo, cloth; 
75 cents. 


Statius. Edited by T.S. Paritmore and H. W. Garrop. Oxford Classical Texts Series. Paper, 
75 cents; cloth, 90 cents. 


Astronomy in the Old Testament. By G. Scu1ararexut, Director of the Brera Observatory 
in Milan. Authorized English Translation, with many corrections and additions by the Author. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.15. 


About Hebrew Manuscripts. By Erxan Naruan Arter. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
For sale by all Booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 
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This Book,is Making a Stir in the World 


THE NEW KNOWLEDGE 


By ROBERT KENNEDY DUNCAN 


Wrra Many ILuiusrrations. 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 Net. By mail, $2.16. (4th edition.) 
Sir William Ramsay and M. Becquerel pronounce it one of the great 
books of the day. It makes the mysteries of science plain. It fascinates 
like a wizard’s tale. It brings the knowledge of the world up to date. 








Now Ready 
A LITTLE HISTORY OF COLONIAL LIFE (two Votumes) 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON 


OUR FIRST CENTURY LIFE IN THE 18TH CENTURY 
A graphic and a ees pete story of colonial life with special reference to social conditions, manners, and customs. 
a oy ith summaries of important historical events by Professor Henman V. Ames. Each volume 





THE SHAKESPEARE STORY BOOK 
By MARY MacLEOD 
With an Introduction by Smney Lez and many Illustrations by Gonpon Browne. §8vo, Cloth, Gilt top. $1.75. 
“ Miss MacLeod has followed the plot more closely than Charles and Mary Lamb, and a charming book of stories is the result.”"— London Times. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE TRAIL-MAKERS SERIES 
A Library of History and Exploration. Professor J. B. McMasrer, Consulting Editor. 
“THE JOURNEY OF LA SALLE AND HIS COMPANIONS, 1668-1687’ 





** THE JOURNEYS OF ALVAR NUNEZ CABEZA DE VACA” 
From Florida to the Pacific, 1528-1536. Edited and introduced by Ad. F. Bandelier.. With Map. $1.00, net. 
(Circulars of this unique historical library on application.) 





LIVES OF GREAT WRITERS 
By TUDOR JENKS. With an Introduction by HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE 


IN THE DAYS OF CHAUCER 


dente tote, So ont Gp Geet Geet a Gea To read after him is to walk the streets and mix 
people of O Eaglend. He bas marry-hearted England of Obancer’s time live in our imagination. or 


IN THE DAYS OF SHAKESPEARE 


f — Wil in the who went to seek 
c= yn ae y- nema young man his fortune in London, and 


IN THE DAYS OF MILTON 


of Milton is the England from which America drew its life, and Mr. Jenks has pictured Milton the affectionate friend, the blind 
, the lonely prophet of a great new world. 
Three Volumes. Boxed. Price, $3.00 net. 





IN PURSUIT OF DREAMS (Three Volumes) 
By ARTHUR HENRY 


AN ISLAND CABIN. The Dream of idleness 
THE HOUSE IN THE WOODS. The Dream of Country. Life 
LODGINGS IN TOWN. The Dream of Greatness 


Three volumes. Illustrated. Each, 12mo, Cloth, Boxed, $4.50. 
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